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@ Here is a bakery promotion that will boost your 
sales, not for just a few days, but for an entire 
year! It offers a complete and different merchan- 
dising campaign for every month of the year. 
Thousands of bakers are already profiting through 
its use. 


@ OVER 250 COLORFUL DISPLAY PIECES 
Every one of the twelve promotions includes 
sufficient display material and other merchandis- 
ing aids to conduct a full-scale campaign. 


@ FORMULAS BY THE NATION'S EXPERTS 


Cakes and pies by W. E. “Bill’’ Broeg and Monroe 
Boston Strause. 


@ NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY SUPPORT 


Publicity stories on the featured products are run 
in the food section of leading newspapers. House- 
wives are urged to patronize their local bakeries 
and buy the featured pie or cake. 


* ALL YOURS AT NO EXTRA COST 


The “Promotion of the Month” is yours at no ex- 
tra cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. 
Or, you can subscribe to it for only $5.00. If you 
have not yet sent for this profit-building service, 
fill out and send in this coupon today. 
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Enclosed, please find my check or money order in the amount of $5.00. This pays 
for my subscription to the ‘PROMOTION OF THE MontH” in full. Please send the 
first in the series of twelve monthly merchandising kits. The remaining eleven are 
to be sent to me one each month for the next eleven consecutive months. 


Please give me further information as to how I can receive the ““PROMOTION OF 
THE Montn” without cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. 





Bakery Name 





Black Mirror 





Address 





City State 





Attention of: 
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bakers are saying today. 


They like M-L-O because it gives 
them 


* relaxed and extensible doughs 


for better machining 
» aeacehtiade Mth atirmmatiilc 
* faster pan proofing time 


t% better loaf symmetry without 


wild breaks or rough shred 


*% added softness 


lig to aned you Too will bay- 


THE 


“For My Dough-it’s M-L-O” 


O1EET COMPANY 


742 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 
s 


73 Simcoe Street 
Toronto, Canada 
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PIE MAKER 


For Tender, Flaky Pie Crusts 
PIE MAKER will give you real 


shortening savings. 
















Especially milled from the finest 

Low Protein, Low Viscosity Michigan 
Soft White Wheat—PIE MAKER assures 
you of fine, flaky, tender pie crusts 

with a minimum of shrinkage 

and no sogginess. 

Performance proven in bakeries all over 
the country—PIE MAKER is dependable, 
uniform and quality controlled in 

one of the most modern mills and 
laboratories in the country. 

And remember we are now able 
to furnish any viscosity desired! 


F.W. STOCK & SONS,INC. 














107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "X's! 
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Again! 
New Bemis Print Bags 


to boost your sales! ... 
Tablecloth-and-Napkin Prints! 








Consumers will gobble up these novelty cotton bags... 
as they’ve been doing with Bemis Sandman Pillowcase Bags 
and Kitchen Prints. 


Two 100-lb. bags make a big, gay tablecloth. And one bag in the 
companion napkin pattern (same design but smaller) makes a full 
set of napkins. At the store, this outfit would cost the housewife 
several times as much... she'll instantly recognize the bargain 
you’re giving her. These prints are also fine for curtains, 


dressing table skirts, etc. 









Bemis TABLECLOTH-and-NAPKIN PRINTS come in four 
bright, handsome colors. You’ll find them all popular. Ask 


your Bemis Man for details. 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 








KELLY’S FAMOUS has proved to many bakers the merit of using the 
highest quality flour. KELLY mills it from carefully selected wheats of 
choice baking characteristics. That’s why the KELL Y’S FAMOUS name 


has been the hallmark of flour superiority for 50 years. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











dhe WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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i safety margin built into America’s out- 
standing planes is an extra measure that assures their depend- 
ability under all conditions. There’s an extra margin of good 
baking quality in AMERICAN FLOURS, too. Careful selec- 
tion of superior wheats assures ideal baking performance all 
the time, backed by our exceptional grain storage facilities which 
are more than enough for our milling needs for a year. It pays 
to BUY AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
= erican Flours. inc. 


5,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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GOOCH'S PRESCRIPTION 


FOR 


Good Bakery Flours 

















1. Choice wheat selection 4, Millers with the know-how 
from the heart of the rec- of fine milling. 
ognized best hard wheat 


ing area. 
growing are 5, Effective control of sani- 


tation. 
9g, Complete laboratory and oe 


pilot mill testing facilities. 


6, Convenient shipping point 
3, Modern efficient milling ———- the best of serv- 
equipment. ice on all orders. 


7. The integrity and desire to 
produce ab the best. 


You get them all when you use 


GOOCH’S BEST 
Pevfornence FLOURS 


GOMEC—AKSARBEN 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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STONE GROUND 


the old fashioned way to give you 
that genuine whole wheat flavor 


TAPPORA rrr 9 
bad hay ’ tan ia nna eas a 


















\ Comm ander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPAN Y 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
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Wheat Flour Output Dips in 1953 





TOTAL PRODUCTION OFF 2.6%; 
DAILY AVERAGE ALSO DOWN 





Decrease in Exports Accounts for Much of Drop in Pro- 
duction—Output Declines in Northwest 
and Southwest 


U.S. wheat flour production totaled 
222,166,000 sacks during the calendar 
year 1953. 

This represents a decline of 2.6% 
from the previous year’s output of 
228,148,000 sacks. (For details see ta- 
bles on page 61.) 

Average production per working 
day in 1953 was 864,000 sacks, down 
3.3% from the 1952 daily average of 
892,000 sacks. (The difference in per- 
centages is explained by a difference 
in number of working days.) 

These figures for the calendar year 
are based on Bureau of the Census 
reports for the first 11 months of the 
year and The Northwestern Miller 
estimates for December. 


Rate of Production 

The rate of wheat flour production 
in 1953 was 80.6% of capacity, off 
slightly from the 1952 rate of 81.2%. 
The change in the average rate of 
operations was less than the change 
in production because of a decline in 
capacity from 1952 to 1953. (The ca- 
pacity figure shown in the accom- 
panying table was derived by av- 
eraging monthly capacity figures re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census.) 
The closing of some major flour units 
figured in the decline in capacity and 
in the declines in production in some 
areas. 

For the July-December period of 
1953—the first half of the current 
crop year—wheat flour production 
totaled 113,696,000 sacks, compared 
with 116,732,000 sacks during the 
same period of 1952. Daily average 
production in the six-month period 
was 882,000 sacks, compared with 
914,000 sacks a year earlier. 

A major part of the decline in flour 
production in 1953 as compared with 
1952 is attributed to a slower demand 
for export flour from the U.S 


Production by Areas 

Wheat flour production figures in 
principal milling centefs and areas, 
as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, are shown in a second table 
accompanying this story. These fig- 
ures indicate that, among mills re- 
porting to the Miller, production was 
down in 1953 in the Northwest, 
Southwest and Pacific Northwest but 
was up somewhat at Buffalo and in 
the central and southeastern states. 

Total output in Minneapolis in 1953 
was 13,578,063 sacks, compared with 
14,386,966 sacks in 1952. Interior 
northwest mills also showed a dip 
in production. For the Northwest as 
a whole — Minneapolis plus interior 
mills reporting to the Miller—1953 
output was 36,200,315 sacks, com- 
pared with 37,501,908 sacks in 1952. 

Kansas City production, affected by 
a strike and mill closings, totaled 
13,017,915 sacks in 1953, compared 
with 15,099,684 sacks in 1952. Interior 
southwest mills reporting to the 
Miller had an output in 1953 of 45,- 
986,969 sacks, compared with 48,456,- 
811 sacks in 1952. For the Southwest 
as a whole—Kansas City plus interior 


mills reporting to the Miller—1953 
output was 59,004,784 sacks, com- 
pared with 63,556,495 sacks in 1952. 


Buffalo Output 


Buffalo mills turned out 26,216,130 
sacks of wheat flour in 1953—up 
slightly from the 1952 total of 26,- 
130,374 sacks. 

Central and southeastern mills re- 
porting to the Miller also showed a 
gain in output in 1953. Their produc- 
tion last year was 27,935,724 sacks, 
compared with 26,747,471 sacks the 
previous year. 

The production of North Pacific 
Coast mills reporting to the Miller 
was 13,819,175 sacks in 1953, com- 
pared with 14,783,032 sacks in 1952. 

The grand total production in 1953 





of mills reporting output statistics 
to The Northwestern Miller was 163,- 
176,128 sacks, approximately 2.7% 
less than the 1952 output of 168,719,- 
280 sacks by mills reporting to the 
Miller. Production in 1953 by mills 
reporting to the Miller represented 
73.4% of total flour output by all 
commercial mills. 

The percentage of capacity oper- 
ated per five-day week by mills re- 
porting to the Miller was 91 in 1953, 
compared with 90 in 1952. (The dif- 
ference between these operations rate 
figures and those reported by the 
Bureau of the Census is explained by 
the fact that the mills reporting to 
the Miller represent the larger mills.) 
Although production by mills report- 
ing to the Miller was down in 1953 
as compared with 1952, the average 
operations rate was slightly higher 
because of mill closings. 

The readjustment in milling ca- 
pacity which started after the boom 
period of World War II and shortly 
thereafter, continued in 1953 with 
the closing of a number of mills. 

However, figures on 24-hour ca- 
pacities indicate that reductions in 
total capacities have been less than 
reports of mill closings would indi- 


(Continued on page 61) 





Further Progress Reported in 
Flour Mills of America Profit 


KANSAS CITY — Continued prog- 
ress in improvement in company earn- 
ings and reduction in indebtedness 
were reported to stockholders of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., at the annual 
meeting here Feb. 1. 

Stockholders elected all of the 
nominated directors and approved a 
change in articles of incorporation to 
authorize an option to president A. B. 
Ewing for the purchase of 25,000 
shares of company stock at $5.25 per 
share to be exercised during his em- 
ployment or within three months 
after termination of employment. 

Mr. Ewing told the stockholders 
that the company earned profits of 
$56,000 in December and realized an 
additional profit of $24,000 from sales 
of some properties which were not 
required in operations, making a total 
profit of $80,000. As reported two 
weeks ago, the company’s interim 
statement showed a profit of $75,504 
in the first six months of the fiscal 
year ended Nov. 30. 

It was also brought out that the 
current assets of company as of Dec. 
31 lack only $150,000 of being equal 
to all of the obligations of the com- 
pany, both long and short term in- 
debtedness. 

Bank loans have declined further 
and on Jan. 31 amounted to $2,522,- 
000, the company president reported, 
as against a figure of $5,600,000 last 
August. A reduction of $600,000 has 
been made since Nov. 30. Mortgage 
debt, after giving effect to applica- 
tion of proceeds from the sale of 
country elevator properties not 
needed, has been reduced to $1,120,- 
000. 

Directors elected were the follow- 
ing: A. B. Ewing, president of the 
company, Kansas City; R. L. Ardrey, 
Republic National Bank, Dallas; 
Percy A. Brown, Percy A. Brown & 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Jenkins Gar- 
rett, attorney, Fort Worth; John E. 


Hoffman, City National Bank, Kansas 
City; Edward B. Linthicum, ranch 
operator, Dallas, and John E. Lat- 
shaw, Kansas City partner of E. F. 
Hutton & Co. 

Mr. Latshaw is a new director, suc- 
ceeding John J. Burns, a New York 
attorney. Other directors have served 
since last October or longer. 

At the directors meeting officers 
of the company were reelected. They 
are: Mr. Ewing, president; W. R. 
Duerr, vice president and secretary; 
W. H. Thompson, vice president; 
T. A. O'Sullivan, vice president, and 
Emmett Hahn, treasurer. 


Pennsylvania Bakers 
Define Industry’s 
Competition 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


READING, PA.—“The picture of 
the baking industry will be de- 
termined by what we do about it.” 

This quotation from an address by 
George S. Pillsbury, vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, 
lead-off speaker at the convention of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. held 
here Jan, 24-26, struck an uninten- 
tional keynote to a theme that fol- 
lowed through every session of the 
meeting. 

In the address, “What Is The Bak- 
er’s Toughest Competition?”, he no- 
ted that although the population 
growth in this country has been rapid 
with a 60% increase between 1910 
and 1950, the consumption of wheat 
flour products has risen only 4%. 

Mr. Pillsbury noted that commer- 
cial baking has increased rapidly, 
home baking has declined at a fast 
rate and packaged cake mixes took 
less than % of 1% of the total con- 
sumption of flour in 1952. With per 
capita consumption of all baked foods 
declining at an alarming rate in the 
past 40 years, “obviously the bakers 
toughest competitors the millers 
toughest competitors—are the other 
foods that are capturing increasingly 
bigger shares of the American family 
food dollar,” he declared. 

“America’s declining appetite for 
wheat flour products has been caused 
to a large extent by the fact that 
other foods have been more agegres- 
sively promoted,” Mr. Pillsbury said. 
As examples he gave definite figures 
on the promotional work done by the 
cheese, ice cream, candy and citrus 
industries using all available media. 

The speaker counselled the bakers 
to use individual and group action to 


(Continued on page 60) 





25-35% Boost in Durum Acreage 
Allotment Expected This Year 


WASHINGTON — An increase in 
the acreage allotments for durum 
wheat for the 1954 crop of between 
25 and 35% is now forecast at the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture where 
officials are whipping into shape ma- 
terial on which Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, may be able 
to base such an announcement to pro- 
ducers later this week. 

Activity within the grain division 
of the Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice began this week immediately after 
the President had given his approval 
to the amendment to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 under which 
the secretary of agriculture for a 
two-year crop period may at his dis- 
cretion grant increases in acreage 
allotments of wheat by classes or 
subclasses which are determined to 
be in short supply. 

Durum wheat has been in acutely 
short supply during the past year, 
making it necessary for the blending 
of substantial quantities of other 


classes of wheat in the production 


of macaroni, noodles and spaghetti. 

At the working level of USDA it is 
reported that the studies lead to the 
conclusion that the increased allot- 
ment for the production of amber 
durum should be between the 25 and 
35% level, not seen as a wide area 
of disagreement among the officials 
in charge of preparations of material 
for Secretary Benson. 

It developed during the House de- 
bate at which the conference report 
was adopted that the exemption of 
wheat by classes will only apply to 
farms where durum wheat was grown 
during the past three years. Con- 
gressman Clifford Hope (R., Kansas), 
who managed the passage of this bill 
on the House floor, forecast that with 
prevailing high prices for durum 
wheat many farmers would undertake 
production of that variety this year 
but they would be subject to the 
regular allotment of wheat for that 
farm unless they had the qualifying 
historical background as durum wheat 
growers. 
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MINNESOTA BOSSES’ NIGHT—Fred L. Cobb, guest speaker at the annual 
bosses’ night program of the Minnesota Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
in Minneapolis, illustrates a story he is telling to a group of interested listen- 
ers. Seated is Herbert W. Wortman, Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
president of the Northwestern Production Men’s Club. At the extreme right 
is George W. Abel, F. W. Ramaley Co., St. Paul, president of the Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota, and standing next to him is M. J. Swanson, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Minneapolis, president of the allied group. Mr. Cobb 
is president of Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis. 





13 Million Bushels of Durum 
Stocks Lowest Since Drouth 


MINNEAPOLIS — U.S. stocks of 
durum wheat on Jan. 1 are estimated 
at only 13 million bushels, according 
to the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. This is the smallest Jan. 1 sup- 
ply since 1935 and 1937 when drouth 
severely reduced production. 

The short supplies of the mid-30's 
were supplemented by imports from 
Canada. At present, imports of mill- 
ing grades of wheat are prohibited 
beyond a quota of around 800,000 bu. 
a year 

“After deducting seed requirements, 
the quantity of red durum included 
in interior stocks and probable mill 
and cereal manufacturing needs, the 
remaining supplies of milling durum 
at the close of the crop year will like- 
ly be at an irreducible minimum,” 
USDA says. 

The Jan. 1 stocks were held in the 
following positions: On farms, 7,500,- 
000 bu.; in country elevators, 1,350,- 
000 bu.; commercial stocks at ter- 
minals, 772,000 bu., and merchant mill 
stocks of 3,413,000 bu. 


Small Carryover 

The 1953-54 season started out with 
a supply of only 20,725,000 bu., the 
smallest since the drouth years. This 
was composed of the July 1, 1953, 
carryover of 6,842,000 bu. and the 
1953-crop (all states) of 13,883,000 
bu. During the first six months of the 
season mill grindings took only 6,794,- 
562 bu., reflecting the fact that blend- 
ed products were produced by mills 
in order to alleviate the short durum 
supply situation. Exports were neg- 
ligible, and the quantity used for feed, 
cereal manufacture and other uses 
was placed at 854,000 bu. This made 
for a total disappearance during July- 
December, 1953, of 7,690,000 bu. or 
only one third to over one half as 
much as was utilized during compar- 
able periods of recent years. 

Of the estimated 13 883,000 bu. har- 
vested in 1953, 12,096,000 bu. were 
produced in North Dakota, 738,000 
bu. in South Dakota, 133,000 bu. in 
Minnesota and 916,000 bu. in all other 
areas. The small crop of 1953 was 
due both to reduced acreage and poor 


yields. The estimated yield of 7 bu 
per harvested acre compares with 
10.3 bu. in 1952 and is below any year 
of record except 1936 when yields 
averaged only 5.3 bu. per acre. 

The 1953 crop got away to a good 
start. Rainfall continued above nor- 
mal into July resulting in lush growth 
but shallow root systems. Weather 
then turned very dry during the lat- 


ter part of growing season, which 
along with intensive rust damage 
contributed to low yields. Test 


weights averaged low throughout the 
area. 
Legislation Passed 

Prompted by the shortage of mill- 
ing durum wheat which now exists, 
both houses of Congress passed 
HR6665 and the bill went to the 
President Jan. 25. Secti6n 4 of the 
bill would permit the secretary of 
agriculture, with respect to the 1954 
and 1955 crops of wheat, to increase 
allotments and marketing quotas for 








SPEAKS FOR BAKING—Introduced 
by Rotary district governor W. Kelley 
Simmons, Moberly, Mo., Elmer Ma- 
Gee (right), president of Sweetheart 
Bakeries, Mexico, Mo., presented a 
review of the baking industry’s con- 
tribution to the nation’s physical and 
economic health at a recent meeting 
of the Moberly Rotary Club. Mr. Ma- 
Gee is a member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Bakers Assn. 
and a past president of the Mexico 
Rotary Club. 


any class or sub-class of wheat deter- 
mined to be in short supply. Since 
there is a shortage of amber durum 
wheat at the present time this flexi- 
ble action granted to the secretary is 
designed to relieve this condition by 
expanding the acreage seeded to dur- 
um wheat in 1954 and 1955. 

The short supplies of durum wheat 
during the past two seasons have re- 
sulted in unusual price spreads be- 
tween durum and other spring wheats. 
During January the average price of 
No. 2 hard amber durum at Minne- 
apolis was $3.82 bu., $1.44 over the 
average price of No. 1 dark northern 
spring. In January, 1949, for example, 
the spread between average prices of 
these two types of wheat was 10¢ bu 
and in January last year it was 53¢ 
bu. Last July, at the start of the 
present crop year, the spread was 
63¢ bu 


BREAD '6 THE STAFF OF LirFte—— 


CONTRACT AWARDED FOR 
BARGE CONSTRUCTION 
NEW YORK —The Arrow Barge 
Co., Inc., New York, has awarded a 
contract to the Devo Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, for the construction of eight 
welded steel barges to. transport 
grain on the Mississippi River. It is 
said that the vessels will be 195 ft. 
long by 35 ft. wide, featuring weath- 
ertight rolling hatch covers to pro- 
tect the cargo against rain. 

The vessels are designed with 
square sterns so that two of them 
joined end-to-end form, in effect, one 
barge 390 ft. long. The design gives 
additional storage capacity and less 
towing resistance than other types 
of barges, the company says. Each 
one will carry 45,000 bu. of grain. 


BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


FIVE COUNTRIES SHARE 
BULK OF CANADIAN TRADE 


WINNIPEG—With Japan heading 
the list of buyers, Canadian export 
sales of wheat and flour for the week 
ended Jan. 28 climbed to 4,472,000 bu., 
a rise of just over 1,500,000 bu. from 
the week previous. 

This total included 1,411,000 bu. 
sold to Japan on International Wheat 
Agreement account. Flour sales ac- 
counted for 551,000 bu., with Class 
2 sales of 379,000 bu. representing the 
major share of these purchases. Other 
IWA wheat buyers included Switzer- 
land with 737,000 bu., Israel 370,000 
and Norway 303,000. 

Class 2 wheat sales totaled 1,100,000 
bu., made up of 336,000 bu. to Malta, 
331,000 to Germany, 330,000 to the 
U.K. and Italy taking 66,000 bu. and 
Japan 37,000. 


———@READ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HAROLD L. BUDDE HEADS 
PURITY BAKING COMPANY 
DECATUR, ILL.—-The Purity Bak- 
ing Co.'s board of directors has an- 
nounced the appointment of Harold 
L. Budde as president of the com- 
pany, succeeding the late Joseph F. 
Gauger, Sr., in Decatur, Ill. Other 
officers announced were B. W. Mc- 
Mahan, vice president and treasurer, 
and Joseph F. Gauger, Jr., secretary. 


Company directors are Mr. Budde, 
Mr. McMahan, Ralph J. Monroe and 
J. D. Moses. 


—=-SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFEe— 


RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Following is the rye flour output report 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by prin 
cipal mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and 
outside points in the Northwest, in sacks 
ind comparative figures for the previous 
week 

Jan Jan Jan Jan 
a 16 23 30 
Five mills - 24,301 21,508 £21,345 *22,611 

*Four mills or less, tRevised from pre 

vious week 
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Lysle Company 
a a 
to Discontinue 
oa P 
Flour Milling 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS—tThe 


J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
will discontinue flour milling opera- 
tions, James C. Lysle, president of 
the 80-year-old firm, announced Jan. 
30. 

Mr. Lysle said the decision to close 
the mill was made because the com- 
pany found it impossible to compete 
in soft wheat flour markets with mills 
in other territories having a lower 
wheat cost. The Lysle firm specialized 
in soft wheat flour production, al- 
though the company also has milled 
hard wheat flours in recent years. 

Production of soft wheat in the 
Kansas-Missouri area has been dras- 
tically curtailed for some years in the 
sections from which the milling firm 
drew its supplies. In addition, Mr. 
Lysle said, the government program 
of wheat loans raised the cost of 
soft wheat in this territory to a point 


out of line with other areas. Since 
there is no indication of an immi- 
nent change in this situation, Mr. 
Lysle said, the decision was made 
to cease operations. 

Mr. Lysle said it had not been 


decided whether or not the company 
would continue to operate its grain 
elevator and do a grain business. 

The flour mill has a capacity of 
4,000 sacks a day. Grain storage ca- 
pacity is 250,000 bu. 

One of the pioneer milling enter- 
prises of Kansas, the Lysle company 
was started in 1874 as a partnership 
of James C. Lysle and John M. Kelley 
as the Kelley & Lysle Milling Co. 
Later, Mr. Kelley withdrew from the 
firm which took its present name. 
Eugene C. Lysle, son of the founder, 
became president of the company in 
1916 and in turn was succeeded by 
his son, James C. Lysle, the present 
general manager of the firm. 

One of the most successful of south- 
western milling firms for many years, 
the Lysle company developed a large 
business in soft wheat flours. In 1921, 
a second mill for hard wheat flours 
was built in Kansas City and was 
operated for a few years before it 
was sold to the Commander-Larabee 
company. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Distributors Praise 
Benson Program 


NEW YORK—The New York Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors recently 
expressed its approval of the farm 
program advocated by the President 
and Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture. 

The association adopted a resolu- 
tion which said the business of its 
members and the welfare of the pub- 
lic had been adversely affected by 
the present fixed price support law, 
and the group expressed “its confi- 
dence in the integrity, intelligence 
and intent of Secretary Benson and 
its approval of the program that he 
has been advocating.” 

The distributors «also expressed 
“our thankfulness for cabinet officials 
with courage, foresight and business 
acumen and our admiration for a fed- 
eral administration that has the cour- 
age to back up such cabinet officials 
to the end that the welfare of the 
whole people will be considered su- 
perior to the demands of even such a 
strong and worthy minority as the 
farm bloc.” 
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Plans Announced 
for New Elevator 
at Wichita, Kansas 


WICHITA, KANSAS—Plans were 
announced here last week by R. H. 
Garvey, of the C & G Grain Co. for 
a new elevator in Wichita, the first 
unit of which will amount to 1 million 
bu., with an ultimate plan for a 7- 
million-bushel house. 

Construction of the new elevator 
will begin very shortly on the Mis- 
souri Pacific tracks near Bayneville, 
Mo., Mr. Garvey said. It is expected 
that the first unit of the elevator 
will be completed in time for receiv- 
ing new wheat at harvest time. Con- 
struction work on additional units 
will start in the fall. 

The C & G Grain Co. now operates 
a 7%-million bushel elevator at To- 
peka, Kansas, which is the head- 
quarters of the company, and a 2'- 
million-bushel plant at Salina. 

The company has been given ap- 
proval for a guaranteed storage oc- 
cupancy agreement by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture 

Preliminary approval has_ been 
given to several other applications 
for occupancy guarantees in the Wi- 
chita area, including the Public 
Terminal Elevator Co., which is 
building a 2-million-bushel plant; the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. and the Soy- 
Rich Products Co. 1 million bushels 
each. Construction has been started 
on the Public Terminal Plant, but no 
announcement has been made in con- 
nection with building of the others. 


BREA S THE STAFF F LIFE 


LOUIS G. GOTTSCHICK, 
MILLING VETERAN, DIES 


SALINA, KANSAS—Louis George 
Gottschick, pioneer flour miller of 
Salina, Kansas, died in a Salina hos- 
pital late Jan. 25 as a result of a 
heart attack which occurred two days 
earlier. Well known in the industry 
as an operative miller and executive, 
Mr. Gottschick was 86 years old at 
the time of his death 

He was born near Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, in 1867, and came to the U.S. 
in 1883. During the next five years 
he worked in Philadelphia, then flour 
mills in Wooster, Ohio; Canton, Ohio, 
and Pittsburgh, Pa. He came to Kan- 
sas City in 1888 and joined the old 
Kansas City Milling Co. He later 
worked as a second miller in a Joplin, 
Mo., plant, and for a short period in 
1893 he was with the Topeka (Kan- 
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sas) Mill & Elevator Co. He returned 
to Joplin in 1894 and became asso- 
ciated with George F. Warren, then 
sales manager for the Missouri firm. 
The two moved to Salina, Kansas, and 
interested H. D. Lee, president of the 
Farmers National Bank and the H. D. 
Lee Mercantile Co. in forming the 
Lee-Warren Milling Co. This firm 
later became known as the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., and Mr. Gottschick 
became a vice president of the com- 
pany in 1903, and later president. 

This associationship extended for 
over 50 years until the passing of Mr. 
Gottschick last week. The plant now 
is a part of the John J. Vanier inter- 
ests and in recent years has been op- 
erated as the Weber Flour Mills Co. 

Mr. Gottschick is said to have in- 
troduced the tempering of wheat into 
hard wheat milling. He was active in 
Masonic affairs and Rotary and in 
1923 was president of the Salina 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Survivors include the widow, Mrs. 
Mary Gottschick, and a son, Louis O 
Gottschick, Salina, who also has been 
active in the flour industry as a sales 
representative. Funeral services were 
held in Salina Jan. 27. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIVE 


SELF-RISING FLOUR GROUP 
PLANS APRIL 9 MEETING 

NASHVILLE, TENN. Planning 
for the 20th annual meeting of the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc., will 
get under way in Memphis Feb. 8, 
according to Allen R. Cornelius, sec- 
retary. 

The annual meeting 
for the Peabody 
Tenn., April 9. 

Highlights of the program will in- 
clude a report on the product pub- 
licity program of the institute, which 
recently reported a steady increase 
in self-rising flour publicity, with 77% 
of newspapers in the self-rising flour 
sales area using publicity material 
regularly. 

Speaking before the recent meeting 
of the Soft Wheat Millers Assn., 
Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
Milling Co., stressed work with nu- 
tritionists and educators, pointing up 
the speed, ease and dependability of 
self-rising flour, Mr. Cornelius said. 
(The Northwestern Miller, Jan. 19, 
page 9). 








is scheduled 
Hotel, Memphis, 





BREAO iS THE STAFF OF Lift 


DISTRIBUTOR NAMED 

KANSAS CITY The Standard 
Milling Co. has announced that the 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Inc., 410 No. Western Ave., Chicago, 
has been appointed exclusive “Stan- 
egg” distributors for the Chicago 
trading area. 


PLAN ARBA CONVENTION — Association 
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officers and members of the 


Associated Retail Bakers of America convention committees are shown above 
in conference at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 5, when 
final plans were made for the convention program March 14-17, 1954. Seated 
left to right: Ivan Perkins, Mike Fickenscher, Godfrey Elsaesser, Mrs. Ivan 
Perkins, Mrs. George Taube, Gordon Nash, William Thie, Virginia Bakery, 
Cincinnati, president of the association, Peter Ginzinger, Miss Trudy Schurr, 
George Chussler, Charles Schupp; standing, left to right: Byron Rupp, Frank 
Willenborg, Clyde Laws, Louis Wiedeman, Edward Oltman, George Taube, 
Charles Petty, Joseph Denker, Jack Eagen, Joe Donnely, Carl Litschgi and 


James McCann. 





Temporary February Declines in 
Wheat and Corn Prices Forecast 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS Tem- 
porary declines in wheat and corn 
prices are forecast for February by 
agricultural economists at Kansas 
State College. 

The opinion is widely held that a 
February price break in wheat will 
occur, they say in their monthly an- 
alysis of price trends, and if the mar- 
ket positions of dealers and traders 
are adjusted in anticipation of such 
a price movement, it will tend to in- 
duce a break. The economists make 
these further comments on the situ- 
ation: 

Basically, large current supplies 
lend weakness to the underlying 
wheat price structure. However, the 
support program is providing effec- 
tive props and there are indications 
that it will become more effective as 
the crop year progresses. Stocks of 
wheat in the U.S. on Jan. 1 were 
the largest of record. Utilization of 
wheat during the October-December 
quarter was the second smallest of 
record in terms of bushels. Exports 
for the season thus far are the 
smallest since 1944. 

The support program is the major 
price strengthening factor. On Jan. 
13, the Commodity Credit Corp. had 
approximately 448 million bushels of 
pre-1953 wheat in non-committed in- 
ventory. At this writing, final figures 
on impoundings of 1953 wheat in 
loans and purchase agreements are 
not available. However, it is probable 
that it will amount to at least 500 
million bushels. 

Estimates on wheat disappearance 


for the remainder of the crop year 
indicate that 100 million to 150 mil- 
lion bushels will have to be bid from 
CCC jurisdiction to satisfy expected 
usage. It requires a market price 
equivalent to the loan rate plus ac- 
crued charges to encourage a sub- 
stantial amount of redemptions. In 
some areas the price of desirable 
protein wheat already has reached 
this point. In other areas prices are 
considerably below loan redemption 
levels. It appears that advances to 
higher levels will be required to call 
forth large scale liquidation. 


Recovery Expected 

Lower feed grain prices are prob- 
able during February, although corn 
and grain sorghum prices are ex- 
pected to make a subsequent re- 
covery. Forthcoming seasonal weak- 
ness in oats and barley prices is ex- 
pected to retard recovery in prices 
of these grains. 

To some extent, February price 
breaks in recent years may be at- 
tributed to psychological reactions. 
However, historically, February has 
been a month of predominant price 
weakness, as indicated by a summary 
of monthly price movements in the 
interwar period. 

According to a recent U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture report, the sup- 
ply of feed concentrates per grain 
consuming animal unit for the cur- 
rent season is about 4% larger than 
for the 1952-53 feeding season. How- 
ever, there has been a heavy move- 
ment of feed grains in price support. 











MICHIGAN MILLERS MEET—Activity at the Michigan State Millers Assn., 
meeting at the Fort Shelby Hotel, Detroit, Mich., Jan. 22, proved of interest 
to the cameraman. A few shots taken at the meeting are shown above. No. 1, 
reading left to right, finds Charles B. Knappen, Jr., Knappen Milling Co., 
Augusta, Mich., new president of the group, receiving congratulations from 
W. H. Hagenmeyer, Henkel Flour Mills division of International Milling Co., 
Detroit, outgoing president. Picture No. 2 shows the new officers of the Allied 
Association, also elected at the meeting. They are, left to right: D. P. Robin- 


son, Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Lansing, president; Jack A. 
Revord, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., Chicago, vice president; and Gene Alexander, 
Chase Bag Co., Detroit, who will continue as secretary-treasurer. No. 8 shows 
Chris Christensen, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Chicago, retiring president, giving good 
wishes to the incoming president. No. 4 is Howard Beebe, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., who spoke on new machinery developments at the meeting. No. 5 shows 
Dr. William T. Yamazaki, Federal Soft Wheat Laboratory, Wooster, Ohio, 
who told of the research work on cookie quality being done by the laboratory. 
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F. G. Merckel 


Wallace & Tiernan’s 
New Management 
Team Announced 


BELLEVILLE, N.J.-—-Following the 
merger of Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 
and Novadel-Agene Corp. to form 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., it was an- 
nounced Jan. 28 that F. G. Merckel 
has been elected president, R. M. 
Jackson executive vice president and 
treasurer and G. D. Peet vice presi- 
dent in charge of product engineering 
and development. The announcement 
was made by M. F. Tiernan, chair- 
man of the board, 

Mr. Merckel, an engineer by train- 
ing, has been with the Wallace & 
Tiernan group in various executive 
and sales capacities for nearly 35 
years. For the past two years he has 
been presidet of W. C. Hardesty Co., 
Inc., a Wallace & Tiernan subsidiary. 

Mr. Jackson has been associated 
with the organization for over 20 
years. He has been treasurer for the 
past several years and in that ca- 
pacity has been active in overall 
management. 

Mr. Peet has been with Wallace & 
Tiernan almost since its inception. 
He has been chief engineer as well 
as an officer of subsidiary companies. 

Responsible to Mr. Merckel in staff 
capacities will be: Dr. H. C. Marks, 
director of laboratory research; 
David Crampton, chief chemical en- 
gineer; J. C. Cornwall, secretary of 
the corporation; and T. T. Quigley, 
assistant to the president and opera- 
tional analyst. 

Dr. Marks, a leading member of 
the American Chemical Society, has 
been in charge of chemical research 





W. J. Orchard 


R. M. Jackson 
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4 


G. D. Peet 


for the company for many of the 
more than 20 years of his Wallace & 
Tiernan association. His new duties 
encompass all laboratory research 

Mr. Crampton, with 20 years Wal- 
lace & Tiernan service, will oversee 
all chemical plant design, engineering 
and construction as well as direct 
supervision of the Belleville chemical 
plant operations. 

Mr. Cornwall, an attorney who has 
been associated with Wallace & Tier- 
nan for about seven years, will con- 
tinue to handle legal matters as well 
as many questions of 
policy. 

Mr. Quigley has been with Wallace 
& Tiernan for over 10 years, most 
recently as advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager, which position will 
now be handled by O. S. Porter. 

It was also announced by Mr. Tier- 
nan that William J. Orchard, long 
time general manager of Wallace & 
Tiernan and vice president of Nova- 
del, who reached his 65th birthday 
last month, will remain on the board 
of Wallace & Tiernan but will retire 
from active management. Mr. Or- 
chard has given his wholehearted sup- 
port to effectuating this reorganiza- 
tion. He has for many years been a 


management 


leader in such technical associations 
as the American Water Works Assn., 
Federation of Sewage and Industrial 
Wastes Assn., American Public Health 
Assn., and others and will doubtless 
continue his activities in these fields 
as well as his many civic responsi- 
bilities such as those connected with 
the Orange Memorial Hospital, the 


Town of Maplewood and the Com- 


munity Chest. Mr. Orchard is a resi- 
dent of Maplewood, N.J. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. HERBERT BELL, RETIRED 
FLOUR, GRAIN BUYER, DIES 


PHILADELPHIA-—-C. Herbert Bell, 
retired flour and grain merchant, died 
Jan. 29 in Bryn Mawr Hospital here 
following a long illness. He was 76 
years old. 

Mr. Bell entered the employment 
of Samuel Bell & Sons, ‘nc., flour 
merchant and miller, after his gradu- 
ation from Harvard University in 
1900. He was president of the com- 
pany when he retired. 

As a captain during World War II, 
Mr. Bell was in charge of purchasing 
flour for the U.S. Army. He had been 
a director and later president of the 
Commercial Exchange and a direc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Bourse. 

He also held directorships in the 
Chamber of Commerce and several 
warehouse companies and banking in- 
stitutions. 

His widow, Edith Hogsett Mechling 
Bell, survives. 

——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COLORADO M. & E. DIVIDEND 
DENVER — Fred W. Lake, presi- 

dent of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., announced that at a meet- 
ing held Jan. 29, directors of the com- 
pany declared a quarterly dividend 
of 25¢ per share on the company’s 
outstanding common stock. The divi- 
dend is payable March 1, 1954, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business Feb. 15, 1954. 
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CHICAGO METALLIC NAMES 
WEST COAST SALES AGENT 


CHICAGO—Jerome H. Debs, presi- 
dent of Chicago Metallic Manufactur- 
ing Co., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Robert M. Lehman, Lehman 
Equipment Co., 1847 E. Walnut, Pasa- 
dena 8, Cal., as the Chicago Metallic 
sales representative in southern Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Arizona. 

Mr. Lehman has been associated 
with the baking industry on the West 
Coast for a number of years. Prior to 
his appointment he had been active in 
the bakery equipment business. For 
17 years before that he had operated 
a large wholesale bakery in Los An- 
geles. He is well known among the 
bakery operators and will be able to 
render the bakers in his territory 
typical Chicago Metallic service, Mr 
Debs said. 
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LEONARD KRESOYA GETS 
NEW GMI CHICAGO POST 


MINNEAPOLIS Leonard Kre- 
soya, assistant products control man- 
ager at the Minneapolis mill of Gen- 


eral Mills, Inc., has been named 
products control manager for the 
company’s package foods plant at 


South Chicago. He replaces K. J. 
Rockstroh, who has been named pro- 
duction manager of the company’s 
Canadian operations. 

Mr. Kresoya joined General Mills 
in 1947. After special assignments 
that took him to 10 company loca- 
tions, he became a chemist at the 
headquarters products control labo- 
ratory in Minneapolis in 1949. In 
1950, he moved to his position at the 
Minneapolis mill. 

Arthur Fischer, who has served at 
the headquarters laboratory, replaces 
Mr. Kresoya as assistant products 
control manager of the Minneapolis 
plant. Mr. Fischer joined the com- 
pany as test chemist in December, 
1949. 





Surplus Problem Brings Further 
Ideas for Promotion of Exports 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON Further efforts 
to stimulate exports of agricultural 
surpluses are being considered in ad- 
ministrative and congressional circles 

For example, the Foreign Agricul- 
ture Service has optimistic designs in 
the field of development of foreign 
trade in U.S. agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

The new administration contem- 
plated the creation of a dynamic sales 
organization within FAS which would 
assist U.S. exporters in developing 
business in foreign nations for our 
surpluses. Experts in various fields 
have been recruited and are pres- 
ently preparing teams to go into the 
field to promote sales. 

Trade response has been mildly 
sympathetic but certainly far from 


optimistic about possible results. 
Some observers are downright pes- 
simistic, saying that the plan is 


“dreamy-eyed” and headed for failure, 
with a final outburst in Congress 
over the results. 

The probable retirement of John H 
Davis, assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture, on March 1 brings the FAS 
proposals into focus. And the realistic 
trade view on the plans is certain to 
cloud the outlook for the appointment 
of a successor to Mr. Davis. Some of 
the possible candidates for the Davis 


position are already excluding them- 
selves from consideration because of 
a lack of sympathy for the FAS as 
now designed. 


Ideas Under Fire 

In fact, recent ideas for promotion 
of export markets for U.S. surpluses 

such as the International Wheat 
Agreement—are under fire from such 
bodies as the Randall commission, 
which recommended that plans be 
made now to drop the IWA at the 
conclusion of its present extension. 

More and more of the experienced 
government specialists in the agri- 
cultural field believe that the answer 
lies in the vigor and flexibility of the 
private export trade to find and close 
business. This group, already highly 
critical of the FAS technique, be- 
lieves that only the drive of the 
private exporter can accomplish sub- 
stantial results in the export market 
unless the U.S. intends to engage in 
a dumping operation, which would 
certainly be opposed by the State 
Department. 

Not only is the basic idea under- 
lying FAS under fire; some of the 
ideas for certain commodities are sub- 
ject to caustic criticism. 

For example, one implied sugges- 
tion has been that the wheat export 
market could best be served and pro- 
moted through the use of farm run 
country grain directly into the export 


channel Exporters and domestic 
warehouse men say this suggestion 
reflects a West Coast concept of ex- 
ports and misses the problem which 
arises in the major export market 
for the Southwest. 

The U.S. wheat export technique 
has been caught in a cross-fire of 
heated criticism in the Senate, where 
an agriculture sub-committee has un- 
covered practices which have led to 
the appointment of a special prose- 
cutor in the Department of Justice. 
The prosecutor has been assigned to 
prosecute criminally persons involved 
in substitute of frost-damaged Ca- 
nadian wheat in exports of wheat 


from the U.S. under IWA subsidy 
payments and through the use of 
Foreign Operations Administration 
funds. 


The theory of emphasis on country- 
run grain for export would find sym- 
pathy within Congress, which is im- 
pressed by the evidence reported fol- 
lowing the recent sub-committee 
hearings on exporter operations. The 
surface indications of irregularities 
could lead the Senate to urge such a 
radical remedy as the country-run 
wheat export idea—a remedy that 
might accomplish results but at the 
same time violently dislocate the 
grain marketing machinery, a condi- 
tion which should cause some exami- 
nation of the problem by U.S. millers. 

To add to the confusion within 
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government 
over 


a real hysteria in Con- 
agricultural surpluses— 
agitation for legislation 
make the _ surpluses 
sale against foreign 
where such sales do not 
displace normal purchasing by a for- 
eign nation 


gress 
there is 
which would 
available for 
currencies 


Under similar legislation—Section 
550 of the Mutual Security Adminis- 
tration law—Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration has been able under ex- 
treme difficulties to stimulate sub- 
stantial export business, and if pres- 
ent plans for Japan are concluded, 
the agency may succeed in boosting 
this type of export financing to more 
than $200 million for the present 
fiscal year 

However, within the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, the sale for soft 
currency looks like an easy short-cut 
to rid ourselves of some of the huge 
surpluses of wheat and cotton. This 
method may have some short term 
efficiency, but experts in the inter- 
national field detect a basic fault in 
that it misses the real point at issue. 

It is noted that India alone could 
absorb a substantial part of our 
wheat surplus every year if there 
were some means to increase Indian 
buying power to permit a long range 
increase in the per capita caloric 
intake of cereal grains by as little 
as 200 calories daily. For sure, India 
could absorb the surplus on a gift 
basis. It might buy for soft currency, 
but at the same time it probably 
would shift its disbursements into 
other fields, thereby dislocating other 
normal channels of trade. 

These experts believe that it will 
not be through FAS but through a 
basic decision some place within gov- 
ernment which will make _ possible 
agreements of as long as 10 years 
with such deficit nations as Japan 
and India, whereby the U.S. can un- 
dertake to finance a steady expansion 
of cereal consumption in those coun- 
tries. 

In short, the problem is not one 
of alert, aggressive U.S. government 
salesmen carrying FAS portfolios 
the private trade is today probably 
on top of every sales possibility that 
exists—but it is rather one of basic 
decisions which the U.S. government 
must make at top level at home. 

At the present time the soft cur- 
rency payment proponents are champ- 
ing at the bit, ready to submit new 
legislation to sell our surpluses for 


soft currencies. However, it is re- 
ported that Sen. Homer Capehart 
(R., Ind.) is about to invade this 


field and submit new legislation cov- 
ering the Export-Import Bank where- 
by that agency could undertake some 
long range financing which would 
better accomplish the objectives of 
our export experts 
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Textile Bag Group 
Again Headed by 
Clarence E. Elsas 


NEW ORLEANS—tThe Textile Bag 
Manufacturers Assn., concluding its 
annual winter meeting in New Or- 
leans Jan. 28, elected Clarence E. El- 
sas, Atlanta, Ga., to head the group 
for the coming year. Mr. Elsas, presi- 
dent of the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, is serving his second 
term as leader of the association 
which is composed of the nation’s 
largest manufacturers of textile bags. 

Members of the group from all 
sections of the country attended the 
meeting and heard speakers from the 
cotton and burlap industries outline 
business prospects for the ensuing 





Clarence E. Elsas 


year. Plans were also announced for 
the group’s annual summer meeting 
which will be held during May in 
Hot Springs, Va. 

In addition to Mr. Elsas being 
elected president, other officers elect- 
ed included, vice president, Richard 
K. Peek, Percy Kent Bag Co., Kansas 
City; and members of the executive 
committee, A. H. Ames, San Fran- 
cisco; M. J. Anderson, Jr., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas; J. J. Eshleman, Lancas- 
ter, Pa.; M. M. Feld, Houston, Texas; 
James Dowling, Valdosta, Ga.; H. V. 
Howes, St. Louis, Mo.; F. H. Luding- 
ton, New York; G. D. Morgan, Rich- 
mond, Va.; T. J. Semmes, Memphis, 
Tenn.; L. O. Sprosty, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Joseph Werthan, Memphis, Tenn. 





K. F. Hugo Heads Milling. Grain Group 


ST. LOUIS—The 
of the St 
was 


117th 


annual meeting 
Louis Milling & Grain Club 
held in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the Mer- 
chants Exchange of St. Louis Jan. 
20 at the Park Plaza Hotel. More 
than 250 members and guests attend- 
ed this joint annual meeting at which 
Donald Danforth, president, Ralston 
Purina Co., was the featured speaker. 

S. J. Schuster, Schuster Feed Co., 
retiring president of the club, out- 
lined the accomplishments of the past 
year and then presented the following 
list of nominees, who were unani- 
mously elected to serve as officers of 
the club for 1954: 

President, E. F. Hugo, Continental 
Grain Co.; first vice president, E. B. 
Scanlon, Elam Grain Co.; second vice 
president, F. B. Waddock, Imbs Mill- 


ing Co., and secretary-treasurer, Wal- 
ter J. Krings, secretary of the mer- 
chants exchange. 

Also elected to the executive com- 
mittee were the following: S. J. 
Schuster, chairman, Van Hodges, 
E. F. Hugo, M. Alex Jones, E. B. 
Scanlon, F. B. Waddock, and R. B. 
Wilson. 


———BREAO iS THE STAFF OF Lire 





BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade, Jan. 22, 1954 (0900's omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barly 

Boston és ‘ 169 , 
Buffalo ...... 948 266 257 - 

Afloat 4,144 90 
Duluth 27 : 
Baltimore ; 20 ee 
Milwaukee, afloat 464 2,249 
New York, afloat 9 

Totals . 1,173 4,874 257 2,339 
Previous week .. 1,166 4,999 762 2,608 
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NEW BREAD METHOD—Two of the new devices used by The Russell-Miller 
Milling Co, technicians and home economists to develop the faster bread 
making method are shown above. At the left is the “riser,” where yeast works 
in 15 minutes to get the method off to a fast start. At the right, the rolling- 
pin processing of the bread dough by rolling and folding is said to develop 
gluten three times as fast as by hand kneading. 


"Miracle Method" 





Russell-Miller Develops Rapid 
Home Bread Baking Process 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— A new 
time-saving method of baking breads 
and rolls was announced Feb. 1 by 
The Russell- Miller Milling Co., 
through its Occident Home Baking 
Institute. 

The new “Miracle Method” baking 
process is described as ‘a completely 
fresh approach to bread and roll 
making, not just another variation of 
the recent short-cut baking recipes,” 
by Dr. Betty Sullivan, Russell-Miller’s 
director of research. 

The secret claimed for the new 
recipe is a “miracle riser,” where 
yeast development takes 15 minutes. 

The entire process can be described 
in three steps, Dr. Sullivan said: 1) 
the “miracle riser,” which eliminates 
the initial long waiting period; 2) 
roll and fold, which replaces knead- 
ing. Occident home economists say 
the rolling pin performs the same 
task as kneading, and does it faster 
and easier; 3) a single rising after 
the dough is in the pan, eliminating 
further long waits. 

Occident home economists say the 
“Miracle Method” retains all the fla- 


vor of old-fashioned bread, without 
the work. “It differs from other 
short cut methods now in vogue, 


which have speeded up the basic pro- 
cess but have not retained the old- 


fashioned goodness,” the company 
says. 
The new method was developed 


after months of research and testing 
in the company’s laboratories and 
kitchens. It was then consumer-tested 
by a group of Upper Midwest home- 
makers, Dr. Sullivan said, before the 
final formula was adopted. 

The new home bread baking pro- 
cess was introduced to home econo- 
mists, women’s page editors, nutri- 
tionists and food writers at a Minne- 
apolis luncheon Feb. 1. W. R. Hee- 
gaard, vice president of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., introduced the 
new product before turning proceed- 
ings over to Russell-Miller home 
economists for actual demonstrations 
of the process. Company spokesmen 
said they were confident the home- 
maker is interested in the quickest 
possible method of baking. 

The method can be adapted to 


home baking of bread and rolls, in 
five varieties in addition to white: 
Whole wheat, oatmeal, rye, raisin, 
and raisin-bran. 


———~“BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF Lire 


WILLARD H. GELLER HEADS 
BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO--Willard H. Geller, John 
R. Thompson Co., Chicago, was elect- 
ed president of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago Jan 27. Also elected at the 
annual business meeting were Fred 
W. Nicolai, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Chicago, first vice president, and 
James K. Mulligan, Ward Baking Co., 
Chicago, second vice president. 

Harry W. Larsen, Habel, Armbrus- 
ter & Larsen Co., Chicago, was named 
treasurer, and Harold FE. Snyder, 
Baking Industry magazine, Chicago, 
secretary. 

Louise K. Buell, who has served 
as executive manager for the past 
11 years, continues in that capacity. 

The members in attendance assist- 
ed retiring first vice president, J. T. 
Shuflitowski, Joseph T. Shuflitowski 
Co., Chicago, in “scoring” some bread. 
A huge silver tray with many loaves 
of bread was brought into the meet- 
ing room and all showed much inter- 
est in the score sheets——as a loaf very 
similar to retiring president C. G. 
Hill’s was prepared for scoring. A 
custom hand-made Vacheron & Con- 
stantin wrist watch emerged from 
the center of the loaf, bearing an in- 
scription of appreciation for Mr. Hill, 
Continental Baking Co. 

The board of directors includes 
Arthur L. Beaver, the Humko Co.; 
George Burny, Burny Bros., Inc.; Mr. 
Geller; James Henderson, Case- 
Moody Pie Corp.; Mr. Hill; Mr. Lar- 
sen; Ted Lauder, Ekco Products Co.; 
Mr. Mulligan; Mr. Nicolai, Mr. Shufli- 
towski; Mr. Snyder, Frankie A. Tro- 
chim, P. G. Baking Co., and Robert 
M. Woods, Woods Bakeries, Inc., Evy- 
anston, Il. 


—~@READ 1G THE STAPF OF LiIFt—- 


VAN DE KAMP DIVIDEND 
LOS ANGELES- Directors of Van 





de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers, 
Inc., have declared a special dividend 
of 25¢. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR SALES 
SPURT AS OTHER TRADE DIPS 





Volume for Northwest Mills Reaches 134, of Capacity as 
Result of Two-Day Buying Bulge; Winter 
Wheat Flour Demand Off 


Spring wheat flour took the lead 
in the sales column last week, with 
business spurting at mid-week to give 
mills in the Northwest their best 
bakery flour volume in some time. 
Sales dropped off from the previous 
week in the Southwest, but held to 
a fairly good total. 

Sales by spring wheat mills av- 
eraged 134% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 88% the previous 
week. Sales by mills in the South- 
west averaged 58% of capacity, com- 
pared with 121% the week before. 

Most of the spring wheat flour 
bookings were made ahead of pro- 
tected price advances, and buyers 
covered needs for a week or two and 
in some instances, through February. 
Wheat market developments did not 
encourage interest in longer term 
bookings. 

Sales of family flour were limited 
last week, but shipping directions 
took a decided spurt in the central 
states where, as a result of special 
promotions and other methods, direc- 
tions reached the largest weekly 
volume in about five years. 

A fair week in export business was 
reported, with Jamaica taking 85,700 
sacks of 1% ash clears and Norway 
also buying some clears. Holland 
made inquiries but in general prices 
offered were too low to merit mills’ 
interest. 

Canadian exporters are finding 
competition with U.K. millers severe, 
with mills in Britain cutting prices 
another 15¢ sack in an apparent ef- 
fort to freeze out imported flour. 
Western Canadian mills got an order 
for 5,000 bbl. from Ceylon, the first 
from that nation in months. Ceylon 
for some time has been getting flour 
from Germany and Holland, it has 
been reported. 

U.S. flour production was steady at 
98% of five-day capacity. A decline 
in output at Buffalo was offset by 
better running time elsewhere. (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour spurted through part of last 
week, and the volume averaged 134% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
88% the previous week and 70% a 
year ago. 

The heavier volume did not mark 
any important departure on the part 
of bakers from the policy of buying 
for nearby positions. Purchases again 
were termed in most cases a matter 
of immediate necessity, and the 
amounts taken were sufficient to 
cover needs for a week or two or at 
the most up to 30 days ahead. The 
largest lots sold ranged from 4,000 
to 6,000 sacks, with only a scattering 
of sales as large as 8,000 sacks. 
Numerous purchases of much smaller 
size also were completed. 

Stimulation for the improved rate 
of buying was supplied by two small 
market advances, one 3¢ and the 
other 4¢ ecwt., with buyers given the 
opportunity to cover before the new 
prices went into effect. Sales re- 
corded during the period included 
price-date-of-shipment contracts on 
which shipment was ordered and 
priced out. 


With backlogs of unfilled orders 
on mills books still relatively low, a 
continuation of fairly good buying 
may be expected from time to time 
as bakers approach the bottom of 
their supply bins. Wheat market ac- 
tion has not been sufficiently lively 
to encourage long-term bookings, and 
many buyers are looking for a Feb- 
ruary slump in prices. 

Family flour trade was routine 
again, with shipping directions com- 
ing in at a fair to good rate. Special 
promotions have helped push them 
along, however. There was no change 
in prices of nationally advertised 
brands. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 115% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 104% the previous 
week and 111% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, production aver- 
aged 104% of capacity, compared 
with 101% the week before and 95% 
a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 103% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 110% the previous 
week. 

Quotations Jan. 29, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.26@6.33, 
short patent $6.3676.43, high gluten 
$6.86@6.93, first clear $5.75@6.25, 
whole wheat $6.26@6.28, family $6.32 
@7.75. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A quiet tone prevails 
in flour markets of the Southwest, 
yet in spite of this unspectacular 
character, volume of business adds up 
to a fair total each week. Sales of 
hard winter wheat mills of the South- 
west last week averaged 58% of ca- 
pacity, a substantial drop from the 


121% of the preceding period, but 
better than the 39% reported a year 
ago. Business with government agen- 
cies and for export accounted for 
about 18% of last week’s bookings. 

During the preceding week sales 
were better than average and numer- 
ous bakers covered needs for 30 to 
45 days. Others continued on price- 
date-of-shipments. So, the desire of a 
certain segment of the trade to con- 
tinue on p.d.s. and ample nearby 
supplies on hand at other plants left 
little business to be done last week. 
Also, there were scarcely any market 
factors which would stimulate de- 
mand. On the first day of the week 
a national chain acquired additional 
lots from mills which had not done 
business with them in the previous 
period. Few other major purchases 
were reported. Most sales were of 
5,000 sacks or less, a majority being 
500 to 1,500 sacks at scattered points. 

Export sales were fair last week. 
Jamaica acquired 85,700 sacks of 1% 
ash clears from three U.S. mills in 
the range of $3.81@4.02 c.&f., King- 
ston. Specifications call for weekly 
shipments from the Gulf Feb. 6, 13 
and 27 and March 6. The high end of 
the range was for the nearby ship- 
ment. Inquiry was received from Nor- 
way and Holland, but prices offered 
generally were too low. Some busi- 
ness was reported with Norway, how- 
ever, at around $3.30 Gulf, after sub- 
sidy. 

There was little activity in the 
family flour market, outside of fairly 
substantial shipping instructions in 
some instances. Clears were in rather 
scarce supply in the high protein 
and low ash brackets. Demand for 
first clears was only fair. 

Quotations, Jan. 29, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.94@6, standard 95% 
patent $5.84@5.90, straight $5.79@ 
5.85; established brands of family 
flour $6.50@7.70, first clears $4.45@ 
5.20, second clears $4.15@4.20, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.75@4.10. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days at 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
22%, compared with 37% the pre- 
ceding week and 50% a year ago. 


(Continued on page 





Semolina Sales Continue Routine; 


Small Durum Supplies Emphasized 


Trade in semolina blends continued 
routine and on the slow side as manu- 
facturers of macaroni and noodle 
products still refrained from taking 
on any more supplies than needed 
for the immediate period ahead. 

Markets were stable, with top 
quality durum wheat unchanged at 
Minneapolis at $3.85 bu. Receipts 
were very small and demand only 
fair. Semolina blends were quoted 
Jan. 29 at $8.0548.15 cwt., bulk, Min- 
neapolis, with some offered at a few 
cents under this range. 

The very small supplies of durum 
wheat in the U.S. this year were em- 
phasized once again by issuance of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
report of stocks on hand Jan. 1. A 
total of 13 million bushels was re- 
ported in all positions, the smallest 
stocks for that date since the drouth 
years in the mid-30’s. Supplies at the 
close of the crop year will likely be 
at an irreducible minimum, USDA 
comments. 

Hopes for a larger acreage of 
durum wheat than would be allowed 
under the wheat marketing quotas 
were encouraged by passage in Con- 
gress of legislation permitting the 
secretary of agriculture to increase 
the acreage allotment for durum 


planting. It was unofficially reported 
that USDA planned to set the allot- 
ment at about one and one half times 
last year’s acreage. 

According to eastern trade reports 
a broader interest for macaroni and 
noodles was noted last week. How- 
ever, jobbers were still buying on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Jan. 29 were as follows: 

13.5% Moisture or Leas 


£0 Ib $3.71@3.85 


59 Ib 3.70@3.85 
58 Ib 3.67@3.84 
57 Ib 3.58@3.78 
56 Ib 3.49@3.67 
65 Ib 3.36@3.54 
54 1b 3.20@3.40 
43 Ib 3.00@3.26 
52 Ib 2.87@3.12 
51 ib 2.69@2.97 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller by mills representing 

approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 

capacity, in sacks, with comparisons! per- 

centage of capacity based on five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly % 

ca pro of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

Jan. 24-29 ‘ 189,500 178,136 94t 

Previous week 189,500 *°179.669 94+ 

Year ago 189,500 217,562 115 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1953-Jan. 29, 1954 5,1956,740t 

July 1, 1962-Jan. 31, 1953 6,077,689 

*Revised. ftTotals include blended prod 
ucts, 


February 2, 1954 


HESITANT RECOVERY 
MADE BY MILLFEEDS 


Moderate Again Follows 
Improved Tone Noted 
Late Last Week 


Millfeed markets made a somewhat 
uncertain recovery from a sharp de- 
cline last week. After prices dropped 
$1@3 ton, some fairly good buying 
developed Jan. 29 and values stabil- 
ized. On Feb. 1, some markets held 
to the levels of the previous week 
end but others, including Kansas City 
bran, turned down moderately again. 

Sales of formula feed held about 
steady in the Northwest last week, 
having leveled off at the lower vol- 
ume reached earlier. The volume 
was termed fairly good for the sea- 
son, however, and feed men expect 
a substantial gain before too long. 

A further upturn in starting feeds 
has helped to offset the lighter buy- 
ing of other types. Both pig starters 
and baby chick feeds moved in better 
volume last week, indicating an ear- 
lier than usual arrival of the peak in 
this type of demand. Early turkey 
starter business is anticipated in the 
next week or two, also. 

Most manufacturers express satis- 
faction with the current volume of 
laying feeds and dairy feeds. Demand 
for the later has improved some- 
what seasonally as far supplies of 
grain have been reduced. Helping to 
keep volume fairly stable, too, is a 
steady demand for turkey broiler 
feeds, a type of business which is 
now being done on a more-or-less 
year around basis. 

Feed mills reported no improvement 
in sales in the Southwest last week. 
January started out on a high level, 
with dealers restocking generally and 
consumer demand very good. This 
trend leveled off around the middle 
of the month, and by last week sales 
slowed down considerably. 

With signs of a good year for the 
poultry industry there are reports of 
early demand for chick feed, and 
some already is being moved. Cattle 
feed demand has dropped off mate- 
rially. Demand for turkey and broiler 
feeds is fair to good. There is a good 
demand for hog feeds, but not to the 
extent earlier in the month. 

Running time has been reduced as 
a result of the lighter business. Mills 
averaged four to five days this week, 
with only a few reporting overtime 
operations. 

Formula feed business ranged from 
good to excellent in the central states 
during the week ending Jan. 27. A 
general increase in the demand for 
all types of feed was experienced. Ob- 
servers said a price increase of $1@2 
ton, ccupled with generally cold 
weather, encouraged the turn to in- 
ventory building on the part of feed 
dealers. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 50,185 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 52,212 tons in the 
previous week and 48,134 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
1,456,992 tons as compared with 
1,537,770 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 


Easiness 





——GREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS ELEVATOR BURNS 

PLYMOUTH, KANSAS — Fire of 
undetermined origin destroyed the of- 
fice and scale house of the Plymouth 
(Kansas) Elevator here, Jan. 22. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Futures Prices 


Show Easier Tendency 


Nearby Chicago Contracts Decline the Most; 
New Crop Deliveries Relatively Stable 


Wheat prices declined in the week 
ending Feb. 1, with the nearby de- 
liveries at Chicago showing the 
greatest weakness. A substantial por- 
tion of the week’s declines, ranging 
to 3%¢ (on Chicago March) were 
recorded on the final day of the 
period. The new crop deliveries have 
been relatively more stable than the 
current crop deliveries, due to some 
apprehension about weather condi- 
tions affecting the 1954 winter wheat 
crop. Otherwise, there were no new 
developments of major importance 
to market trends, and price swings 
were largely the result of reappraisal 
of already-known factors. Moderate 
upturns at midweek resulted in some 
better spring wheat flour business, 
which in turn gave the market ad- 
ditional support. Export trade re- 
mained slack. 

Closing prices for wheat 
Feb. 1 were: Chicago March 
$2.10%-%, May $2.10%-%, July 
$2.04%, September $2.06%4-%, De- 
cember $2.0914; Minneapolis — May 
$2.26%, July $2.18%%; Kansas City— 
March $2.22%, May $2.15%, July 
$2.04, July hard wheat $2.06%. 

Market attention is focused on 
Washington much of the time, with 
discussions of thé price support pro- 
gram and plans for disposal of pres- 
ent surpluses keeping legislators and 
administration officials busy. A re- 
port that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. would attempt to sell its sup- 


futures 


plies of 1948 and 1949 corn had a 
slightly depressing effect on that 
grain. Another development that 


called attention to the problems in- 
volved in high support rates was the 
request from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture for more funds to per- 
mit it to continue its various pro- 
grams. About out of money, CCC was 
to be given additional borrowing au- 
thority totaling $741 million in a 
House measure and $245,700,000 in a 


Senate bill passed Feb. 1. A con- 
ference committee was to meet on 
the matter Feb. 2. If the lower 


Senate figure prevails, CCC will have 
sufficient funds to operate an esti- 
mated two weeks, during which time 
a longer-term program would be 
worked out. Present CCC borrowing 
authority is set by law at $6,750,000,- 
000. 

Last week marked the deadline for 
price support loan applications, and 
it was expected the total surpassed 
the previous high of 460 million bush- 
els under support established last 
year. However, it will be some time 
before official figures will be avail- 
able. 

Both the Santa Fe and Cargill, Inc., 
crop bulletins issued last week call 
attention to the potential danger 
of wind erosion to southwestern 
wheat lands. Lack of top growth has 
left the soil surface exposed and vul- 
nerable to blowing. In addition, 
where early growth permitted pas- 
turing, recent weather has been too 
cold to permit regrowth. The mois- 
ture situation is considered serious 
in the soft wheat belt, also. 

Inspections of wheat (grain only) 
for export totaled 1.6 million bushels 
in the week ended Jan. 22. This com- 
pares with 1.7 million the previous 
week and 9 million in the comparable 
week last year. 

Receipts Light 

Wheat receipts at primary mar- 
kets totaled 4.7 million bushels for 
week ending Jan. 28, compared with 


5.2 million the previous week and 5.6 
million for the comparable week a 
year earlier. At spring wheat mar- 
kets receipts were light. Minneapolis 
arrivals of all classes of wheat to- 
taled 873 cars and 667 cars at Du- 
luth. 

Although mill demand was slightly 
better it was largely the small offer- 
ings which held the trading basis 
steady. On Jan. 29 trading ranges 
were as follows: Ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring was quoted at 11¢ over May, 
12% protein at 15@18¢ over, 13% 
protein 19@24¢ over, 14% protein 
28@32¢ over, 15% protein 41@42¢ 
over, 16% protein 58@59¢ over. The 
average protein content of hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 12.90% and the 
durum 10.71%. 

Durum wheat traded within un- 
changed ranges. The market was a 
narrow one, with offerings small and 
demand only fair. On Jan. 29, bids 
based on test weight were as fol- 
lows: 60-lb. $3.71@3.85, 59-lb. $3.70 
@3.85, 58-lb. $3.67@3 84, 57-lb. $3.58 
@3.78, 56-lb. $3.49@3 67, 55-lb. $3. 36 
@3.54, 54-lb. $3.20@3.40, 53-lb. $3@ 
3.26, 52-lb. $2.87@3.12, 51-lb. $2.69 
Q@2.97. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Jan, 29: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib... ae $.....@2.38% 
11% Protein os ee. 2.88% @2.39% 
12% Protein 2.42% @2.45% 
13% Protein ....... 2.46% @2.51% 
14% Protein .....- as es 2.55% @2.59% 
15% Protein ....... 2.68% @2.69% 
16% Protein ° . 2.85% @2.86% 


1@2¢ Premium for No, 1 Heavy 


Grade Discounts 


Test weight-—-2@4¢ each Ib. under 58 Ib. 

Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—1l1¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%%; 
1@2¢ each \%% over 14% %. 


K.C. Market Lower 


There is very little feature to the 
cash wheat market at Kansas City. 
Sales continue to run at moderate 
levels of 30 to 40 cars a day, with 
most of the buying done by mills. 
Demand is good for all grain of 
most desirable baking properties, and 
if more were offered it would be sold. 
However, mills are booking only 
moderate amounts of flour and are 
not really aggressive in their search 
for wheat. Except for milling types, 
demand is slow, with no export move- 
ment of consequence. 

The final day for pledging wheat 
to the government for loans passed 
last week, and the grain trade is 
awaiting market developments to see 
how tight the cash position is. Feb- 
ruary is often a month of fairly liber- 
al farm selling, and there is thought 
to be considerable “free” wheat yet 
available in the Southwest. Barring 
some unexpected pickup in export 
demand, wheat buyers do not seem to 
be worried about a complete tie-up 
of supplies in the loan. 

Easier premiums prevailed in the 
past week on ordinary quality wheat 
at all protein levels below 14%, in 
spite of a sharp sell-off of the basic 
future, which put prices down 
2@3¢ net for the week. Ordinary 
wheat sold Feb. 2 at 17@18%¢ over 
Kansas City May, 12% protein at 
18 @28¢ over, 12.5% 19@30¢ over and 
13% 20@31%¢ over. Fourteen pro- 
tein remained at 23035 %¢ over, with 
the May future at $2.15%. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Jan. 29 
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CuRRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production tn principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently tn The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 








Jan, 27 Jan. 28 
Jan. 24-29, *Previous Jan, 26-31 Feb. 1, Feb, 2 
54 week 19538 1962 1961 
Northwest Tr > 764,989 742,367 791,393 756,049 761,674 
Southwest . m 1,250,837 1,244,393 1,178,144 1,203,034 1,391,807 
Buffalo Gear 496,622 577,404 515,168 480,156 541,665 
Central and Southeast 628,300 590,616 694,738 554,962 481,085 
North Pacific Coast 295,044 289,091 296,407 362.044 302,955 
Totals 3,436,692 3,443,871 3,375,860 3,437,045 3,447,086 
Percentage of total U.S. output 76 75 76 76 76 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
--Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— o——— July 1 to——7" 
Jan, 27 Jan, 28 
Jan. 24-29, Previous Jan. 26-31 Feb. 1, Feb, 2 Jan. 29 Jan, 31, 
1954 week 1963 1962 1961 1964 1953 
Northwest 14 101 06 91 91 11,255,006 23,116,942 
Southwest 97 95 ge 99 103 46,771,149 37,147,206 
Buffalo 108 128 11 104 118 15,758,304 16,632,142 
Central and 8. EK. 93 aS Ss 83 i4 16,703,600 16,398,459 
No. Pacific Coast 84 83 81 97 83 &,181,112 8,764,792 
Totals 98 98 92 93 oo 97,669,161 101,048,031 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % ac- 
eapacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Jan. 24-29 274,850 258,798 940 Jan. 24-29 263.600 292,137 116 
Previous week 274,850 292,577 106 Previous week 263,500 *265,394 104 
Year ago 340,600 280,201 97 Year ago 282,600 $14,791 M1 
Two years ago 340,600 137,716 99 Two years ago 282,500 286,039 101 
Five-year average 104 Vive-year avérage ee eevee 105 
Ten-year average 96 Ten-year average . ° sees 91 
‘ *Revised 
606 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Principal interior mills in Minnesota, In- 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) eluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 
Mont a ane 
6-day week Flour % ac mtana and lowa 
capacity output tivity 5-day week Flour % uc- 
Jan. 24-29 1.021.500 992.027 o8 capacity output tivity 
Previous week 1,021,500 951,816 o4 Jan, 24-29 ist 260 472,852 os 
Year , 1.019.750 897.943 TT Previous week 181,250 "476,973 99 
ie Seer pe ses Year ago 646,250 176,002 87 
Two years ago. .1 019,250 955,318 o4 . ’ ‘ 
Five-ye average 93 wo years ago £52,000 69.010 a5 
Ter Ks 14 ss : o ne 95 Five-year average . 4 
wig = ae “ a Ten-year average .. vn) 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN * Revised, 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, PACIFIC COAST 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Principal mills on the North Pacifie Coast: 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missourl 
6-day week Flour % ac Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
capacity output tivity Washington Mills 
Jan, 24-29 671,400 628,300 93 5-day week Flour % ac 
Previous week 671,400 *590. 616 88 capacity output tivity 
Year ago 671,000 594,738 a8 Jan, 24-29 215,000 190,063 aA 
Two years ago 671,400 558,414 63 Previous week 216 000 "182,166 8&5 
Five-year average : 6% 85 Year ago , 230,000 188,782 ae 
Ten-year average aa . . 81 Two years ago .. 230,000 221,986 97 
*Revised Five-year average ... es v4 
PE Ten-year average 93 
BUFFALO omavined 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 
Jan. 24-29 . 450,500 196,622 108 Jan, 24-29 133,000 105,891 70 
Previous week 459,500 577,404 128 Previous week 133,000 106,926 80 
Year ago 459,500 515,168 111 Year ago 133,200 107,625 81 
Two years ago 459,800 480,156 104 Two years ago 122,000 130,958 103 
Five-year average . sees 105 Five-year average ; . &7 
Ten-year average ; 98 Ten-year average 91 


MILLVFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending 
with season total of (1) principal milla in Nebraska 


of Kansas City and 8t 
Dakota and Montana, 


Joseph; 


(2) principal mille of Minnesota 
including Minneapolis 


Jan. 30, and prior two weeks together 
Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
lowa, North and South 


St. Paul and Duluth-Supertor; (3) mille of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 
-——South west *—— r——Northwest*— --—Buffalot— --Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Orop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Jan. 25-30 . 25,329 725,067 16,201 426,270 9,655 306,655 50,185 1,466,092 
Previous week 125,198 115,259 211,655 $62,212 
Two wks. ago 23,926 15,731 9,940 49,597 
1953 23,857 767,162 15,234 468,008 9.043 412.610 48,134 1,637,770 
1952 26,184 772,722 14,997 453,338 9,436 411,76 569,617 1,637,877 
1951 28,285 806,217 14,748 $41,644 10,716 94,210 53,749 1,641,071 
1950 24,387 769,946 14,290 436,507 9.449 $136,027 48.026 1,642,480 
Five-yr. average 26,608 766,021 14,894 445,163 9,440 362,054 50,142 1,663,238 
*Principal milla °©*84% of total capacity. tAll milla. tRevised 





is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. 1] Dark and Hard $2.33%@2.57% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 12% @ 6% 
No, 3 Dark and Hard 11% 2.64% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 130% @2.62% 
No, 1 Ked 26% @2.29% 
No. 2 Red 25% @ 2.28% 
No t+ Red »24%@2.27% 
No. 4 Red 2.23% W2.26% 

At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Feb. 1 at $2.60%@261% bu., de- 


livered Texas common points, with 
13% protein at a 2¢ premium. De- 
mand ‘was very dull and offerings 
were not pressing. 

No Export Sales 


No export business was reported 
in the Pacific Northwest in spite of 


rumors that Japan would be in last 
week. However, latest reports indi- 
cate that Japan will ask for IWA 
wheat out of Canada on Feb. 4. 
Wheat markets continue in the dol- 
drums here, with Saturday the time 
limit for producers to put their wheat 
under government loan. This is where 
virtually all of the wheat is at the 
present time. Interior elevators and 
terminals are loaded with wheat, 


some of the interior elevators hav- 
ing the 1952 crop still in elevators. 
To top this is the excellent condition 
of winter wheat. Predictions are free- 
ly made that the 1954 winter wheat 
crop will be as large as 1953. 
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CHAMPION WHEAT PRODUCER—The trophy for first place in the State 
Milling and Baking Contest of the Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn. was 
awarded at the annual banquet Jan. 25. Shown above, left to right, are Guy L. 
Cooper, Sr., president of the Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn.; Roy W. 
Robinson, Lyman, winner of the 1953 State Milling and Baking Contest; and 
Lesile F. Sheftield, secretary of the Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., pre- 
senting the trophy on behalf of the Chadron Milling Coe., donor. 


Cheyenne Sample Wins Nebraska Award 


LINCOLN, NEB.—-A sample of 
Cheyenne wheat grown by Roy W. 
Robinson of Lyman in Scotts Bluff 
County won first place in the State 
Milling and Baking Contest, sponsored 
annually by the Nebraska Grain Im- 
provement Assn. as a follow-up event 
to the Nebraska Wheat Show. 

Mr. Robinson’s Cheyenne sample, 
which placed fourth in the Western 
Region at the 1953 Wheat Show, 
scored 107.6 points out of a possible 
125 points based upon milling and 
baking quality characteristics. Mr. 
Robinson has long been a producer of 
quality wheat, having won the grand 
champion exhibitor award at the 1944 
Nebraska Wheat Show and first place 
in the milling and baking contest in 
1947 with a sample of Cheyenne 
wheat. Contest samples include the 
top five samples from each of the 
three regions at the Nebraska Wheat 
Show 

Cc. J. Ramig of Bayard in Banner 
County, whose sample of Cheyenne 
won the grand champion honors at 
the 1953 Wheat Show, placed second 
with a total score of 104.2, while a 
sample of Nebred grown by Walter 
Kriesel of Gladstone in Jefferson 
County took third place honors with 
a score of 86.0. Other placings were 
as follows: Fourth, Allen Farm, Wil- 
cox, Comanche; 5th, John Dack, 
McCook, Wichita; 6th, Edwin & Leo 
Damkroger, DeWitt, Pawnee; 7th, 


Dennis Houser, Columbus, Nebred; 
8th, Ralph Panabaker, Dalton, Chey- 
enne; 9th, Howard Reimers, Dalton, 
Cheyenne; 10th, Lynn Wallen, Mc- 
Cook, Cheyenne; and 11th, Fred Elm- 
quist, Potter, Cheyenne. 

Placings in the contest were an- 
nounced at the annual meeting of the 
Nebraska Crop Improvement Assn 
here Jan. 25. Mr. Robinson won the 
trophy donated annually by the Chad- 
ron (Neb.) Milling Co., in addition to 
the first place ribbon. Awards and 
the trophy were presented by Leslie 
F. Sheffield, secretary of the Ne- 
braska Grain Improvement Assn. Rib- 
bons were awarded to those samples 
placing in the first five. 

Factors taken into consideration in 
the judging of the entries were: Flour 
protein, external loaf appearance, 
flour yield, ash, water absorption, 
mixing time, crumb color, loaf tex- 
ture and grain, and loaf volume. Pur- 
pose of the contest is to point out the 
importance of the above quality char- 
acteristics which cannot be deter- 
mined by visual appearance of the 
grain. 

The contest samples were milled 
and baked by the laboratory at the 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lin- 
coln. Scoring of the bread was done 
by Howard Johnson of the Gooch 
Mill laboratory, Prof. R. N. Sand- 
stedt, and Paul Mattern of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska agricultural 
chemistry department. 





USDA Prepares New Selling 
Plan for 1948-49 Crop Corn 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON-—In a move to sta- 
bilize the price of feed grains to live- 
stock and swine producers, particu- 
larly those in the drouth deficit areas, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
is preparing to announce that it will 
make its bin stocks of 1948-49 crop 
corn available to all comers at either 
the price support level for the county 
where grown or the market, which- 
ever is the higher. 

This is part and parcel of the great 
desire on the part of the administra- 


tion to unload surplus stocks of com- 
modities which have been accumu- 
lated under the rigid high price sup- 
port programs. 

The stockpile of 1948-49 crop corn 
in government hands has been the 
object of bitter criticism of congres- 
sional committees, and this new policy 
is designed not only to make these 
supplies available to the drouth area 
feeders but also to quiet congres- 
sional clamor. 

Prior to the presentation of this 
new policy to the Senate Agriculture 
Committee last week, USDA work- 
shop folks have been preparing a 


study of conditions in the drouth area 
to show that as a result of loss of 
grass during the drouth, the 15 drouth 
states are short of approximately the 
200 million bushels of corn which is 
in the government stockpile from the 
1948-49 corn crops. 


Early Start Seen 

The new policy in regard to corn 
sales will probably be announced by 
the middle of this week. Last week 
Howard H. Gordon, Commodity Credit 
Corp. president, unfolded his mew 
ideas of disposal of this corn to the 
Senate Agriculture Committee and 
received an unofficial green light. Be- 
fore he officially disclosed the new 
sales policy he planned to go before 
the House Agriculture Committee and 
ask its consent to go ahead. This ac- 
ceptance was expected. 

The workshop folks at USDA give 
firm support to the Gordon policy 
line, saying that free corn supplies 
are tightening and that before many 
weeks the farmers and feeders in 
southern Iowa and Missouri can be 
expected to go into the CCC market 
for corn. Most of the government 
stocks of these old crop corn supplies 
are located in Iowa. 


This attitude at the working level 
of USDA confirms in part trade re- 
action which sees the immediate ef- 
fect of the CCC policy as primarily 
bullish since it withdraws CCC stocks 
of corn from the country market at 
less than the support price. At this 
time corn is reportedly selling at 
country points at about 5¢ under the 
support line. 

However, over the long pull the 
CCC policy looks bearish since the 
government supplies would come into 
the market at the support price, 
thereby putting a ceiling on govern- 
ment corn. 

Midwestern observers pointed out 
last week on the release of this 
advance information that this does 
not actually reflect any major policy 
change but that it does indicate a 
desire to dump old crop stocks of 
corn. 

This interpretation contains much 
merit since there is no question that 
the present administration wants to 
clean up its surplus stocks of all com- 
modities so that it can get its flexible 
price support policy into operation. 

See Price Advance 

However, what is new in the policy 
is this: CCC officials sense a heavy 
into-loan movement of 1953-crop corn. 
They feel a tightening of free market 
supplies, and by the time they an- 
nounce their sales policy it is prob- 
able that the market price may be 
moving into the range of the sup- 
port level. 

That makes for price stability in 
the feed grain market—a condition 
which is desirable politically. 

It is a policy which could alarm the 
big commodity markets since it would 
potentially freeze those price move- 
ments to a rigid pattern as the 200 
million bushels of CCC stocks are 
worked into the market. 

It is a cathartic which has to be 
faced at some time, and in a large 
measure it is to the great credit of 
Mr. Gordon that he has taken time 
by the forelock and enunciated his 
policy to Congress. 

There are some qualifications to the 
corn sales policy which must be noted. 
First, the sales policy only concerns 
the commercial Corn Belt. Next, the 
individual county committees may 
veto proposed sales to any buyer if 
they feel that the local bin site sup- 
plies of corn should be withheld from 
general sale to meet expected re- 
quirements of local consumers. 

The sale of the 1948-49 corn under 
this new policy will be available to 


February 2, 1954 


any buyer on the basis of all the sup- 
ply in any bin or quonset unit of CCC 
where is and as is for domestic sale 
or export. 


———=—GREAOD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA AWARDS CONTRACTS 
FOR BUTTER REPACKAGING 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the awarding of three contracts for 
the repackaging of 10.137,€00 lb. but- 
ter acquired under price support op- 
erations. The repackaged butter will 
be distributed with Section 32 funds 
for use in school lunch programs and 
other outlets. 

Awards were made to A. Sturm & 
Sons, Manawa, Wis., for the repack- 
aging of 8,352,000 lb. at a cost of 
1.25¢ lb.; to Wilsey Bennett Co., San 
Francisco, Cal., for 201,600 Ib. at a 
cost of 1.24¢ lb.; and to H. C. Chris- 
tians Co., Chicago, for 1,584,000 Ib. 
at a cost of 1.37¢ lb. 

The butter as purchased by USDA is 
packed in 50- to 70-lb. cartons in bulk. 
The butter will be repacked in 1-lb. 
prints in 32-lb. cartons. The butter 
will be distributed in coming months. 
Section 32 funds are made available 
by Congress to encourage additional 
consumption of commodities by di- 
verting surpluses from normal chan- 
nels of trade. 

Including the butter to be repack- 
aged under these contracts, the 
USDA has distributed more than 83.2 
million pounds of butter to Section 
32 outlets since February, 1953. Cur- 
rent USDA stocks of butter are esti- 
mated to be approximately 252 mil- 
lion pounds. Other disposals since last 
February total approximately 55.9 
million pounds, and include 36.2 mil- 
lion pounds donated to U.S. welfare 
agencies for foreign relief feeding, 16 
million pounds sold at reduced prices 
to the U.S. Army, and 3.7 million 
pounds sold into domestic commercial 
trade channels. 








——=—SBREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RICHARD L. COCHENER, 
GRAIN FIRM HEAD, DIES 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — Richard 
Lloyd Cochener, 35, president of the 
C-G Grain Co., Topeka, died Jan. 28 
after an illness of some months. Mr. 
Cochener and his father-in-law, R. H. 
Garvey, expanded the C-G Grain Co. 
rapidly since its founding a few years 
ago. The firm maintained headquar- 
ters in Topeka and operated a 7,500,- 
000 bu. elevator here and a 2,500,000 
bu. plant at Salina, Kansas. Plans re- 
cently were announced for a 7,000,000 
bu. elevator at Wichita, Kansas. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLING ACCOUNTANTS 
WILL MEET APRIL 23 
KANSAS CITY — The final meet- 
ing of the season for the Flour Mill 
Accountants Assn. will be held in Kan- 
sas City April 23 at the Hotel Conti- 
nental. New officers will be elected. 





Chairman of the nominations com- 
mittee is Eldon Weakley, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILPRINT APPOINTMENTS 

MILWAUKEE — The appointment 
of a new sales supervisor and four 
sales representatives has been an- 
nounced by Bert Hefter, vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager of 
Milprint, Inc. Joseph O'Brien is sales 
supervisor for Milprint’s New Eng- 
land division. The new representa- 
tives are: Phillips B. Jankus, Robert 
Rose, Martin L. Bennett, and Arthur 
W. Meyers. They will be located in 
various cities in the East and Middle 
West. 
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Southern Bakers 


Association Names 
Sanford V. Epps 


ATLANTA—-Sanford V. Epps, H. H. 
Claussen’s Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga., 


has been elected president of the 
Southern Bakers Association, Inc. 
The association recently conducted 


a mail election of its 1954 officers. 
Under a change in operations officers 
assume their duties Jan. 1 instead of 
June 1 

Raymond B. Streb, Royal Baking 
Co., Raleigh, N.C., retiring president, 
will serve as vice president and chair- 
man of the association’s board of gov- 
ernors, and E. P. Cline will continue 
as secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Epps, a native of Newberry, 
S.C., was born in 1910, and educated 
in Columbia, S.C. He graduated from 
the University of South Carolina in 
1931. The day following his last ex- 
amination he was employed by Claus- 
sen's Bakeries, Inc., Columbia, S.C., 
as cashier. Two years later he was 
elevated to the post of assistant audi- 
tor at the Augusta general offices. In 
1934 he returned to the Columbia 
plant as office manager. When Claus- 
sen’s acquired Condon’s Bakery at 
Charleston, Mr. Epps was appointed 
manager of the plant in that city, but 
when the Columbia plant manager 
died in 1938, he was sent back to 
Columbia as manager and remained 
there until 1950. Mr. Epps’ responsi- 
bilities were increased again in 1950 
with his transfer to Augusta as gen- 
eral manager of operations. Shortly 
afterward, he was elected to the 
board of directors and promoted to 
vice president and general manager, 
the position which he currently holds. 

He and Mrs. Epps have two daugh- 
ters. Mr. Epps has served as presi- 
dent of the Columbia Exchange Club, 
member of the board of the Columbia 
Chamber of Commerce and the board 
of the Columbia Merchants Assn. For 
a year he served as president of the 
Central South Carolina area of the 
Boy Scouts of America, and served 
as an active member of the Com- 
munity Chest and the American Red 
Cross. In Columbia he was a mem- 
ber of the board of stewards of the 
Methodist Church. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of Augusta. 

Members of the association’s board 
of governors are: J. M. McDonald, 
McDonald’s Bakery, Athens, Ala.; 
cae 


Singleton, Collins Baking Co., 


Sanford V. Epps 
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Montgomery, Ala.; Roy Peters, But- 
ter Krust Bakeries, Lakeland, Fla.; 
Cesar Medina, Holsum Bakeries, Inc., 
Tampa, Fla.; Howard W. Fisch, High- 
land Bakery, Inc., Atlanta; R. H. Ben- 
nett, Criswell Baking Co., Atlanta; 
Howard Ellison, Modern Bakery, Inc., 
Harlan, Ky.; Wm. J. Rains, Grocers 
Baking Co., Lexington, Ky.; John 
Wolf, Wm. Wolf Bakery, Inc., Baton 
Rouge, La.; Frem F. Boustany, Huval 
Baking Co., LaFayette, La.; Phil B. 
Hardin, Hardin's Bakeries Corp., 
Meridian, Miss.; Wm. P. McGough, 
McGough Bakeries Corp., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; E. P. Colby, Ambrosia 
Cake Bakeries Corp., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; George G. Grant, American 
Bakeries Co., Atlanta; R. H. Jen- 
nings, III, Palmetto Baking Co., 
Orangeburg, S.C.; Julian Hexter, 
Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta; F. B 
Evers, American Bread Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Roy H. Brown, Brown- 
Greer Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Louis F. Barth, Colonial Stores, Inc., 
Atlanta; Ralph Ward, Columbia Bak- 
ing Co., Atlanta. 


¥ vy 


SBA Convention 

Mr. Epps has announced that plans 
for the 40th annual SBA convention 
at the Vinoy Park Hotel in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., April 22-24, are being 
formulated and committees appointed. 
Rex Paxton, director of public rela- 
tions, Sutherland Paper Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., will be speaker on “New 
Frontiers.” 

While reservations have been con- 
sistently received by the hotel since 
the convention dates were announced 
last summer, the official reservation 
request forms have not been mailed 
by the SBA office. These forms will 
reach the industry within a_ short 
time, and confirmations will be made 
by the staff of the Vinoy Park. 

Roy Peters, Butter Krust Bakeries, 
Lakeland, Fla., will again serve as 
general chairman, and the ladies’ pro- 
gram will again be headed by Mrs. 
Roy Peters. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UPPER MIDWEST CREDIT 
GROUP TO MEET FEB. 26 


MINNEAPOLIS—Plans have been 
announced for the spring meeting of 
the Upper Midwest Feeder Finance 
Credit Group, to be held Feb. 26 at 
the Curtis Hotel in Minneapolis. 

Dean McNeal, vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., will report on 
the turkey industry situation and 
outlook. Two other outside speakers 
are expected to take part, and there 
will be the usual polls and discus- 
sions of trends, problems and mech- 
anics of operations. 

Persons who have certain problems 
they would like to hear discussed are 
invited to submit them. Ben Rein- 
king, General Mills, Inc., is chairman, 
and Ruben Lindholm is group secre- 
tary. 


—— BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


TWO AIB SCHOLARSHIP 
WINNERS JOIN STAFF 


CHICAGO — Opportunity knocked 
twice for two students in the re- 
cently graduated class at the Ameri- 
can Institute School of Baking. The 
two, Charles Kenkman, Jr., and Jo- 
seph G. Ponte, Jr., were among four 
students who won scholarships to 
finance their tuition and living ex- 
penses during the 20-week course. 
After completing the course, each 
accepted a permanent position on the 
institute staff. 

Mr. Ponte is an assistant test bak- 
er in the institute’s pilot bakery and 
Mr. Kenkman is an instructor in 
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Shop Practice No.—Your Future 


Unknown Flour ) 


FORMULA Uaxnown Bakeshop ) 


CONSISTENCY 


SHIPPING AND 
DISTRIBUTION 


of work. 


SELLING 





American Institute School of Baking 


SPECIAL FORMULA FOR AN EXCELLENT STRAIGHT DOUGH 
The product made from this formula will be named SUCCESS 


How plastic are you? Can you take orders to be 
able to give orders? Are you willing to absorb 
new ideas, methods, etc? 


Mildness of manner. Consideration for others. Be 
respectful to your superiors. Do not act hastily. 
Guard your emotions. Be cheerful. Keep cool. 


Fermentation deals with time. Be punctual. Do 
not watch the clock. Be interested in your work. 
Always be ready to work overtime when called 


Cleanliness. Be careful of your personal appear- 
ance. Thoroughness. Do all the jobs assigned to 
you better than they have ever been done before. 


Ability. Adapt yourself to environments. 


Confidence. Be conservative. 
(Lacking confidence 
(Over confidence 


Determination. When you start a job, finish it. 


A resting period. What will you do in your leisure 
time? There is still a vast amount of knowledge 
to be gained by constant study and application. 


A finishing to protect the product. You are now 


covered with a wrapper; do not allow yourself to 
become stale. 


MIXED 
TEMPERATURE 
MIXED 
FERMENTATION 
upon. 
(Scaling 
MAKE-UP (Rounding 
(Moulding 
Initiative. Be a leader. 
PROOFING 
Bear in mind 
f Flashy oven 
BAKING Uniform oven 
COOLING 
WRAPPING 


Be content to work anywhere. Do not overesti- 
mate your qualifications in your particular line 


The future lies before you. 1 Jo not think entirely 
in terms of dollars and cents. 
CAN YOU MAKE YOURSELF SALEABLE? 


Prepared by Wm. Walmsley 


1. Common Sense....... 100% 
So POI. i vcs aabss 60% 
eS. OS 2% 
4. Temperament ....... 2% 
5. Thoroughness ....... 2% 
G. Ss anc o6 ance oe 2% 
To MRE” 6 veuseee cae 2% 
8. Confidence .......... 2% 
9. Determination ....... 2% 
10. Compensation ....... 2% 





Under proof. 
Over proof, 


Doing things spasmodically. 
Ability to finish the job and forge 
ahead. 








FORMULA FOR SUCCESS—At the recent exercises graduating the 64th 
class of the American Institute of Baking, Chicago, the “lesson sheet” shown 
above was given to the graduates by William Walmsley, principal emeritus 


of the school. 





equipment maintenance in the school 
of baking. A two-week course in Bak- 
ing for Allied Personnel started on 
that date. 

Mr. Ponte, after 10 years in whole- 
sale baking, studied at Columbia Uni- 
versity (New York City) and plans 
to continue work at Northwestern 
University, toward a degree in chem- 
istry. Working with George Hammer 
in the Institute’s pilot bakery, he will 
run test bakes of various ingredients 
and make amylograph and farino- 
graph determinations of flour samples 
submitted for these tests. He also will 
produce bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts to specification for the labora- 


tories’ staling and other research 
projects 
Mr. Kenkman’s father, Charles 


Kenkman, is owner and operator of 
Best Cookie Co., Seattle, Wash. His 
brother, Robert E. Kenkman, attend- 
ed the Institute School of Baking in 
1951. 

Mr. Kenkman’s career in the bak- 
ing industry began while he was still 
in high school in Seattle, when he 
worked afternoons and summers in 


a variety of duties with a wholesale 
and retail bakery. He studied at the 
University of Washington and spent 
three years in the U.S. Navy. After 
the war, he resumed work in the bak- 
ing industry. 

Mr. Kenkman’'s studies at the In- 
stitute were sponsored by a scholar- 
ship from the Ekco Foundation, and 
Mr. Ponte received a Standard 


Brands, Inc., scholarship. 





Charles Kenkman, Jr. 4. G, Ponte, dr. 
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186-YEAR-OLD MILL—One of the 
oldest businesses in continual opera- 


tion in Warren County, New Jer- 
sey, is the milling firm of George K. 
McMurtrie & Co. Erected at Belvi- 
dere about 1817, the company’s 400- 
bbl. flour mill was converted about 
30 years ago to the manufacture of 
formula feed. The original building, 
a structure put together without 
nails, is still in use. Power from the 
Pequest River drives the machinery. 

Abraham and George K. McMurtrie 
founded the company. Their ances- 
tors, the brothers, Joseph, Thomas, 
Robert and James McMurtrie, early 
settlers in Morris County after com- 
ing to this country’ from Scotland, 
established residence along the Dela- 
ware River in 1746 while Belvidere 
was still an Indian village. 

Joseph MeMurtrie held title to 
more than 1,250 acres of property 
along the Delaware and built his 
home, as well as a mill with a stone- 
walled mill race in the river to pro- 
vide water power, at Fowl Rift, below 
Belvidere. The property, extending 
from Belvidere to “The Cedars,” was 
bequeathed to his son, Abraham, and 
by Abraham to his son, John, a cap- 
tain in the Revolutionary War, who 
built another mill which he operated 
until his death in 1792, his mill later 
being known as the Old Barton Mill. 

The founders of the Belvidere mill- 
ing firm were the sons of another 
Abraham MecMurtrie, who died in 
1819. After the death of George K. 
MecMurtrie in 1904, and his brother 
Abraham in 1909, George K. McMur- 
trie, Jr., continued in charge of the 
business until his death in 1919. The 
company was managed by Marvin 
Frome until his death in 1938 and by 
Carl Widenor of Belvidere, who was 
succeeded by Paul A. DeLong, the 
present manager. 


In 1938 the French government 
instructed its embassy in London to 
prepare a report on agriculture in the 
U.K. so that it could assess Britain's 
capacity to feed itself in time of war. 
The report opened by saying: “In 
this country there are three ways of 
wasting money. The first is on gam- 
bling; the second is on women, and 
the third is on agriculture. The first 
is the most wicked, the second the 
most pleasant, and the third the most 
certain.” 


CENTENARIAN EXCHANGE — Re- 
porting to his board of directors, Ray- 
mond J. Barnes, president of the 
Commercial Exchange of Philadel- 
phia, has directed attention to the 
fact that 1954 marks the 100th anni- 
versary of the association, which was 
organized Jan. 4, 1854, as the Corn 
Exchange Association of Philadelphia. 
Incorporation under that name was 
brought about in 1863 by members 
who were largely merchants engaged 
in the grain, flour and feed trades. 
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In 1868 the name was changed to 
Commercial Exchange of Philadel- 
phia, with the view of enlarging the 
scope of activities so as to include 
members representing railroad and 
steamship lines, banks and trust com- 
panies, public grain elevator and 
warehouse companies, and firms dea]- 
ing in agricultural products other 
than grain, flour and feeds. 

Mr. Barnes recalled, in his annual 
report, that members of the exchange 
organized the Philadelphia Corn Ex- 
change Bank in 1858, and later were 
participants in the founding, financ- 
ing and equipping of the 118th Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, better known as 
the Corn Exchange Regiment, which 
fought 39 battles in the Civil War 
and established a notable military 
record. 

“It seems generally agreed,” said 
Mr. Barnes of current affairs, “that 
the total business level of 1954 will 
be slightly down from that of 1953 
Government spending apparently has 
passed its peak. However, it appears 
that the attitude of the government 
toward business should continue to 
be friendly and encourage private 
initiative and enterprise as well as 
further expansion of business gener- 
ally. Businessmen seem to be taking 
an optimistic attitude toward eco- 
nomic readjustment and feel that 
with harder work the pains of eco- 
nomic readjustment can be eased and 
substantial contributions to a healthy 
economy will result. 

“The volume of grain exports 
through the Port of Philadelphia dur- 
ing the year 1953 totaled 21,519,030 
bu. compared with 26,944,665 bu. for 





the year 1952. This decline is large- 
ly due to increased production in Eu- 
rope and to a smaller export demand 
from consuming nations generally. It 
is most difficult to predict the volume 
of grain exports for as much as one 
year ahead. We feel, however, that 
we can maintain some optimism with 
regard to export movements through 
the port for the reason that this 
country has such vast surpluses, 
which undoubtedly will eventually be 
exported. If we had short crops dur- 
ing the past few years we could un- 
der those circumstances most cor- 
rectly forecast that our exports would 
be at a very low level.” 


eee 
50 Years Ago: 


For the American miller, the year 
was described as full of contrast. “It 
opened unpromisingly,” wrote the re- 
viewer, “and became a serial story 
of unprofitable grinding and dis- 
heartening effort. The months went 
by but they brought no lightening to 
the cloud which covered the trade. 
Milling in America reached the very 
sub-cellar of despondency and gloom 
during 1903, but the leaven of good 
was working and came at last to be 
felt and realized. 

“The era of prosperity in which 
every industry save milling had 
shared showed signs of coming to an 
end; the stock gamblers of New 
York, the trust-promoters, the bloat- 
ed and over-rich speculators reached 
their limit of ostentatious splendor, 
and the reaction fortunately set in be- 
fore the nation was completely de- 





“Wood Kitties,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “don’t seem to be prevailin’ in the flour busi- 








ness like they used to. I recolleck the 
time Deacon Wilder, who run a trad- 
in’ store in the hills back up 
‘, from the bend of the river, driv 
7! by an’ allowed he’d heard ‘Fet- 
chit’s Pride’ had run down an’ 
he reckoned he couldn’t use a 
ton he’d got contracted for. ‘Deak,’ 
I says to him, ‘you’re wrong, you’re 
goin’ to use that flour an’ so’s not to 
make no mistake we're goin’ to tote 
it out an’ throw it on your wagon 
right now an’ you’re goin’ to haul it 
off. “Fetchit’s Pride” is jes’ like it’s 


always been an’ flour goin’ down ain’t lettin’ you sneak out 
of takin’ what you got bought. You're goin’ to take it an’ 
you’re goin’ to like it, because on your side there ain’t no 
argument but a powerful boquet of pole kittie an’ on my 


side is me an’ two-fisted young Bill Fetchit an’ the law an” 


the gospel of righteousness an’ a goose gun that’s easy Gis- 
turbed an’ aims good anywheres.’ An’ so Deacon Wilder, 


he taken the flour.” 
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moralized and stampeded from legiti- 
mate standards of living. Coincident 
with this, strangely enough, came the 
dawn of better times for legitimate 
manufacturers not subject to the dis- 
astrous manipulation of Wall Street. 

“The great convention of millers 
in Detroit showed an undercurrent 
of hopefulness which rushed onward 
and became a few months |ater a tide 
of better times for the flourmaker. A 
policy of mutual confidence and co- 
operation came opportunely to the 
trade’s help. Millers took heart. 
There were troubles to overcome— 
important among them an ill-advised 
strike of mill operatives which put 
back the progress of organized mill 
labor 10 years and undid all the good 
that had been accomplished the year 
before. But all things worked to the 
ultimate good of the trade and the 
last few months of the year wit- 
nessed the rise of the milling busi- 
ness to something like its old-time 
prosperity. 

“Moderation and sound common 
sense have marked the course of the 
American miller on this crop year 
and 1903, which came in with gloom 
and foreboding, passes out with 
cheerfulness and hope. The millers 
have learned much from adversity 
and they are thankful to have 
emerged into a pleasanter atmos- 
phere. There is no reason why the 
new year should not bring a large 
measure of prosperity to the Ameri- 
can milling industry and if the same 
sound judgment and good sense are 
used that are now being shown by 
the millers, 1904 will be a good year 
for those who make flour, which re- 
mains still the cheapest as well as 
the best food which is on the mar- 
ket.” 

ee 8 


RECAPTURE OF RAPTURE 
When I was a child our Uncle Paul 
Was always the chosen man of the 
hour 
On Washington's birthday. And I 
recall 

How he would orate with vociferous 
power 

Concerning G. Washington’s wisdom 
and skill 

And declare that George never told 

a lie. 

Then we would adjourn and eat our 
fill 

Including big pieces of cherry pie. 

Each year on the famous American’s 
day 

Somehow my back-tracking memories 
stray 

To pies with crust as white as a 
swan 

And cherries as rosy and red as the 
dawn. 

Then for a long and rapturous min- 
ute 

Uncle Paul and George W. simply 
aren’t in it! 

Grace V. Watkins 
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GIVING THE NUDGE TO NATURE 
FEW OF US in this age of the atom can feel 
much surprise at such an announcement as that 
atomic energy is being put to work assisting or 
resisting forces of nature which govern the 
earth’s provision of sustenance for human life. 
Scientists have been helping Mother Nature for 
a long time in the evolution of plant species use- 
ful to man, and nearly everyone who has to do 
with the staff of life is aware of what has been 
achieved in developing new plant varieties, a 
well known example being rust-resistant strains 
of wheat. 

And now atomic energy promises to become 
of vast though not wholly predictable importance 
in speeding up Nature’s evolutionary processes, 
which seem always to be too deliberate to suit 
impatient mankind. This prospect of late has 
caught the attention of press and radio and there 
has been excited and sometimes exaggerated re- 
porting upon it. Though the prospect is real and 
actually does constitute one of the many shrill 
excitements in today’s scientific world, there are 
those who caution against extravagant expecta- 
tions and any assumption that miracle and magic 
have upset the whole scientific applecart. One of 
these is Donald G. Fletcher, whose authority to 
speak as a scientist and whose useful work in the 
field of plant genetics as executive secretary of 
the Rust Prevention Assn. are well known to the 
breadstuffs industries. 

Mr. Fletcher has addressed to the editor of 
The Northwestern Miller some comment on this 
subject, and it seems admirably designed for a 
guest editorial. As such it is here presented, with 
acknowledgment and thanks to the author. 


HERE are more blood, sweat and tears in 
E geeretet than there is magic, 
but wonderful progress is being made by our scien- 
tists. The evolution of plant species, as well as 
animals, has been an extremely slow process in the 
history of the world. In nature, many plant 
mutants have occurred but relatively few have 
resulted in changes which would be of benefit to 
man or even improve the plant concerned. 

Mutations in nature are largely unexplained 
sudden changes in the hereditary make-up of the 
plants not resulting from hybridization. Certain 
visible or invisible characters occur which are dif- 
ferent from those of the parent plant, and suc- 
ceeding generations generally breed true for this 
character. The change may be a physical change. 
In grain, variations such as height, stiffness of 
straw, color of grain, length of awns, etc., may 
occur. In other cases the change may have to do 
with the hereditary character of the plant which 
controls quality, or the adaptability of the plant 
to certain soil and climatic conditions, or it may 
affect the plant’s resistance or susceptibility to 
different races or strains of plant diseases and 
insect pests. 

For many years agricultural scientists have 
been attempting to influence the genetic character 
of plants by doubling the number of chromosomes 
in plants. In only rare cases has such work re- 
sulted in practical improvement of the crop. About 
twenty-five ago, scientists began to use 
colchicine to induce chromosome doubling with the 
resultant changes in plant characters (colchi- 
cine is the active ingredient of a drug made from 
a European plant). The number of changes in- 
duced by this drug increases the chances of finding 
individuals which have characters that show im- 
provement over the plants from which they orig- 
inated, X-ray treatment of seed has also been used 
to influence the genetic characters of plants. 

Since the development of atomic energy, scien- 
tists have been exposing seeds of our crop plants 
to irradiation from this source of energy. Such 
treatment has resulted in changes in the genetic 
character of some of the seeds thus treated. In 
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most instances the change which occurs is the 
loss of some character, but in some cases linkage 
is broken and the change may result in improve- 
ment. Changes in resistance to certain races of oat 
stem rust have been observed in work done by 
Calvin Konzak, a former North Dakotan, and 
associate geneticist at the Brookhaven National 
Laboratory of the Atomic Energy Commission at 
Upton, Long Island, N.Y. Scientists at Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and many other state 
experiment stations are also using atomic energy 
in this manner. 

Chemicals, drugs, atomic energy and other 
means of changing the genetic character of a plant 
and its progeny are wonderful tools in the hands 
of our plant scientists. Such work will undoubtedly 
broaden the source of germ plasm and eventually 
make possible the development of plant varieties 
hand-tailored to meet a specific need. Rust resis- 
tance, so important to the grain growing areas 
today, is only one of the many factors which man 
now has a chance to influence. 

In the production of new improved varieties of 
crops, nothing can be substituted for painstaking 
testing, selecting and proving by qualified scien- 
tists. Tools for this work can be improved, new 
tools such as the use of atomic energy can be 
devised, but enough generations of any new selec- 
tion must be tested for quality and grown under 
several combinations of soil, temperature, mois- 
ture, and exposed to all current races of plant 
diseases and insect pests before it can be released 
for commercial production. It is safe to say that 
no plant resulting from an irradiated seed can be 
grown and distributed to the farmers of our nation 
without much further work. 

There are no simple answers to our crop im- 
provement problems. No scientist, regardless of 
his ability, using all of the tools now available, 
can pull an imaginary master switch and deliver a 
completely finished new crop variety. The birth 
pains of producing any product, or even a tested 
idea, are compounded of disappointments and suf- 
fering. Agricultural science is moving ahead but 
we are limited by time, space and facilities, in 
addition to the lack of understanding of many 
basic principles governing the behavior of plants 
in their environment. 
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RUBBING OUT THE SMEAR 

NDER the New Deal and Fair Deal regimes 

Washington developed a yen against private 
enterprise which spread like an infection through 
the propaganda mills of government. The profit 
motive was labelled socially unclean and only 
when business was being carried on or controlled 
by bureaucracy was it likely to be called pure and 
undefiled. 

When business, in recent months, began to 
move out from under the governmental thumb, the 
leer and smear technique went officially into the 
discard. Business began to look respectable again 
in the eyes of Washington officialdom. The profit 
motive was no longer a blot on the national 
escutcheon. 

This housecleaning did not take place without 
effort, however. Those who from long usage had 
acquired the habit of smearing private enterprise 
found difficulty in the change-over. Some of the 
fair-haired fair dealers kept right on doing it, 
either through custom or incorrigibility. They have 
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had to be spanked. One good sample spanking was 
described recently in the newspapers. It had to 
do with a Rural Electrification Administration 
moving picture, and the spanker, significantly, was 
a Minnesota farmer-——-Ancher Nelsen, the REA 
administrator. 

Mr. Nelsen was outraged by scenes in the 
moving picture called “The Telephone and the 
Farmer,” made by his own bureau's bright boys 
and girls to tell the story of how Iowa farmers 
organized a telephone cooperative to be financed 
by a government loan. The film was withdrawn 
from circulation as soon as Mr, Nelsen saw it, and 
an order went forth pronto to re-shoot the offen- 
sive scenes and remove the worst of the welfare 
state ideology. 

In its renovated condition the film will speak 
fairly of the private telephone industry and will 
not attempt to tear it down in order to build 
up government-financed cooperatives. These are 
samples of eliminated script: 

Kentucky farmer: “Down here in Kentucky, 
we've been promised a phone for two years. How 
about some action?” 

Vermont farmer: “Where I live in Vermont, 
we've got telephones. The only trouble is they 
haven't worked for years.” 

Indiana farm wife: “You know, there hasn't 
been a telephone in this part of Indiana since 
April, 1944." 

Oklahoma farmer: “Out where I live, we 
haven't had a single line fixed in 15 years and 
the phones we've got, you can’t hardly hear over.” 

At other points, the eliminated lines include a 
farm wife's comment that “we've begged for a 
telephone . . ."; two statements that there are 
fewer telephones now than a generation ago; and 
a statement (made “with sudden vehemence,” ac- 
cording to the script) that “in towns and cities 
people wouldn't put up with such a situation—-why 
should the farmer?” 

Also eliminated were a storekeeper’s remark, 
“and it doesn't look like the big companies'll ever 
bother”... (about improving local telephone serv- 
ice), and a farm wife’s comment at the close: 
“Just what do you have to do to get a telephone 
out here in the country?” 

The better Washington atmosphere for pri- 
vate business manifests in more than soviet-type 
moving pictures. Perhaps it is too much to expect, 
but one day bureaucratic government may go 80 
far in the new direction as actually promote pri- 
vate business instead of merely shielding it from 
socialistic smear. 
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MORE MOUTHS TO FEED—The prospect 
of a steadily increasing population is full of the 
greatest significance for our agriculture. Our own 
population total has been rising in recent years 
at a rate between 2 and 3 million per year. This 
rate has been edging upward and is still gaining. 
Present indications are that by 1975 the U.S, may 
have a population total exceeding 200 million. 
This would be a rise of at least 25% from the 
160 million we have today. To meet the food re- 
quirements of such an increase in the population 
total would require still further expansion in our 
agricultural output.—John H. Davis, assistant 
secretary of agriculture. 


———SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIF ER 


If we keep our free economy, we must pre- 
serve a free price economy. There are too many 
people in America today who do not really believe 
in free prices, but who still believe they can look 
to Washington for price supports, price regula- 
tions, price ceilings, and so on. We must get the 
point across to every citizen of our country that 
the incentives under free prices make our econo- 
my great, make it strong, and make it productive. 
—Dr. Earl L. Butz, Head of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics, Purdue University. 
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European Grain 
Pool Suggested by 
Economic Group 


LONDON The organization for 
European Economic Cooperation is 
reported to have initiated talks with 
a view to setting up a World Com- 
modity Credit Corp. covering both 
wheat and coarse grains. Part of the 


DULUTH | plan would include the _ establish- 


ment of storage space adequate to 
take care of the new corporation's 
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commitments 

Previous attempts have been made 
to set up pools for grain and other 
agricultural commodities, some with 
Russian participation. A leading pro- 
ponent of an inter-European grain 
agreement, on the lines of the Inter- 





national Wheat Agreement, was a 
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branch of the U.N. with headquarters 
in Geneva. Talks, held on a number 
of occasions, failed to bring about 
any firm scheme, on one occasion be- 
cause the Russians admitted that 
they did not have sufficient stocks of 
grain to feed the pool and on another 
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The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 
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because the Russian asking price was 
too great. 

Farmers unions have also pressed 
for the setting up of a world bank of 
good grains, but nothing tangible has 
resulted from their efforts. 
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1-li Club Contest 
Winners Visit Board 


CHICAGO—State winners in the 
grain marketing program sponsored 
for 4-H Club members in 10 grain- 
producing states attended a three-day 
tour and clinic in Chicago Jan. 12-14 
as guests of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. Participating in the tour were 
20 4-H boys and 15 county and state 
leaders from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture extension service. 

During the trip, the group attended 
a series of discussion meetings to hear 
industry representatives explain how 
cash and futures marketing opera- 
tions are conducted. They also were 
taken on a tour of the board of trade 
trading floor and service departments 
and spent an afternoon at the General 
Mills, Inc., Chicago plant to see how 
grains are converted into cereal foods 
and flour. 

The 4-H grain marketing program 
is sponsored cooperatively by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, the USDA ex- 
tension service and the National 
Committee on Boys and Girls Club 
Work. 

- BREAD (8S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
GRAIN STORAGE EXPANSION 
HANOVER, KANSAS—Grain stor- 

age space for an additional 65,000 bu. 
of grain is being planned here by the 
Farmers Cooperative Assn. It is hoped 
the new addition will be completed 
by May 1. It will bring the total ca- 
pacity of the elevator to 120,000 bu 
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aith 


Bring them 
to worship 
this week 





) 
When they’re little is the best time to give the 
children the biggest gift of all... 


Faith. Bulwark of the soul in troubled times. 
Source of inner peace every day. With it, your 
children will be ready to meet the obstacles... 
to relish the happy times fully. 


And there’s no better way to help them find 
Faith, than by making attendance at church or 
synagogue a family affair. Go together 
this week .. . and every weekl 
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Contributed in the public interest by 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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The Main 


Baking industry engineering usual- 
ly involves some special phase of pro- 
duction such as balanced formulas, 
production processes, or equipment. 
Certainly, I'm not qualified to discuss 
any of these phases of bakery engi- 
neering, but I do welcome the oppor- 
tunity to write about another type 
of engineering upon which the suc- 
cessful operation of any business de- 
pends. For want of a better term 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article on the various aspects of 
human relations was delivered by 
Mr. Fleischmann before a_ recent 
meeting of the Los Angeles Chap- 
ter of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers. The speaker is a vice 
president of the Fleischmann divi- 
sion, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, and a director of the parent 
firm. 





we might call it human engineering. 
In short, our basic problem is people. 
In the final analysis, people are the 
main spring of production. 

Everything depends on people. One 
category of people comprises your 
customers who buy your goods. With- 
out customers, obviously, you have 
no business. Another category of 
people, the one I'd like to focus our 
attention on, comprises your own or- 
ganizations. This is the classification 
of people often spoken of as person- 
nel, you and the rest of the men and 
women who operate your individual 
business, 

While my humble message is di- 
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By A. R. Fleischmann 
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rected towards the production de- 
partment, the fundamental! principles 
which I'll try to emphasize in this 
connection are really applicable to all 
segments of bakery operation 

What does an outsider see when 
he visits a modern successful bakery? 
He sees a clean, attractive smooth 
running plant. He is impressed with 
the excellent ingredients that the 
baker uses. He is fascinated by the 
synchronized steps in the mechanized 
production of bread and he marvels 
at the tremendous hourly output of 
uniform top quality baked goods 

But if our visitor stops to think a 
minute, he will realize that somebody 
designed and built the plant, some- 
body planted, harvested and milled 
the wheat, somebody processed the 
other excellent materials, somebody 
invented the machinery and installed 
itso that it might be maintained 
and operated by someone else. 

So it becomes obvious that man- 
power, measured in terms of skill, 
ingenuity, know-how and enthusiasm 
is the Main Spring of Production. 
Yes, it all depends on people. They 
are the cornerstone of the business. 


The Three Personne! Categories 

Now let’s get a little closer to 
home and do a little “analyzing.” 
What are we doing about this most 
important factor in production? 
What can we do to improve the situ- 
ation? How and where do we start? 
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At the outset I am going to assume 
that your organization chart or plan 
is efficiently designed and well co- 
ordinated insofar as the flow of au- 
thority is concerned and that the 
duties and responsibilities of each 
position are clearly defined. With 
this as a premise let us take a good 
look at the personnel or the people 
who comprise the organization. To 
me they seem to fall in three groups. 


MANAGEMENT 


First, the management end of the 
business, not only the so-called ex- 
ecutive group, but also the plant 


superintendents and shop foremen,— 
the people whose responsibility it is 
to direct the efforts of others. 
PRESENT EMPLOYEES 

Second, the regular staff of pres- 

ent employees, and 
NEW EMPLOYEES 

Third, new employees, men who 
hired to augment the present 
staff as the business grows or to re- 
place older men who step aside as 
time goes on. 


are 


The Managerial Group 

Now it seems to me that in the 
effective development of our man- 
power, the first category of personnel 
to consider is the managerial group, 
the men who direct and coordinate 
the efforts of others. This group 
should ask themselves some very per- 
tinent questions and make sure that 


they first correct their own short- 
comings insofar as it is possible to 
do so, 

(1) Have we an adequate knowl- 
edge of our own business? 

(2) Are we self-confident? 

(3) Do we control our emotions? 
Do we reason coolly and 
surely? 

(4) Are we sufficiently tolerant, 
understanding, fair and tact- 
ful in handling other people? 

(5) Do we make firm decisions 

at the same time being 
open-minded and flexible in 
our thinking and receptive 
to the other fellow’s sugges- 
tions? 

(6) Do we instill enthusiasm? 

(7) Are we sympathetic with the 
other fellow’s problems and 
do we exercise a spirit of 
helpfulness? 

(8) In a nutshell, do we practice 
each and every day “The 
Golden Rule?” 

Now, of course, none of us is per- 
fect but if we score well on these 
points, we're in a pretty good posi- 


tion to do a good job of keeping our 
personnel productive and efficient. 


The Present Staff 


Now I believe the next step to 
consider is our present personnel as 


it now is and what can be 
make it more productive. 

One effective way to handle this 
situation is to apply the “Axiom of 
the three A’s” and make it work. 
This success axiom is simply that 
“Accomplishment depends on _ the 
Ability—-the Attitude—and the Am- 
bition or Agressiveness of People.” 

Let us consider each “A” qualifica- 
tion separately. 

ABILITY: Does the man in ques- 
tion possess sufficient present or po- 
tential ability to handle his assigned 
duties effectively and productively? 
Is he a square peg in a square hole, 
a round peg in a round hole? If not, 
we are stymied at the start and the 
situation must be corrected before 


done to 
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Fleischmann 


we can build constructively. 

Too often it happens in industry 
that a loyal conscientious employee 
handling a certain job very credit- 
ably is promoted to a better position 
solely on the basis of his past per- 
formance with little regard to his 
ability to handle his new responsi- 
bilities. 

You know the result as well as I 
do. It’s bad from every angle. The 
productivity of the entire organiza- 
tion suffers and the man himself is 
often innocently injured and _ be- 
comes a so-called victim of circum- 
stances, all of which could easily 
have been prevented by adequate 
foresight. 

ATTITUDE: The second “A” rep- 
resenting attitude is equally import- 
ant. A man may be inherently cap- 
able of turning in very creditable 
performance. However, if he does 
not possess a cooperative attitude, if 
he doesn't get along well with other 
people, if he is not receptive to new 
ideas and suggestions, if he lacks 
enthusiasm or is eternally dissatisfied 
with his salary or rate of progress, 
well that’s no good either. If such 
a situation exists, it is an expensive 
one and must be corrected. 


AMBITION OR AGGRESIVE- 
NESS—tThe urge to get ahead, am- 
bition, aggressiveness—call it what 
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CODING AND MARKING 
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x ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 







minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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On Los Angeles Junction Railway rails with switching charges ab- 
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you will—is the third essential fac- 
tor in accomplishment. 

The ambitious fellow is one who 
wants to do the job a little better 
than average, one who contributes 
suggestions for the betterment of the 
business, one who takes personal 
pride in his own record of accom- 
plishment. By and large, he is what 
we call a “valued” employee. Any 
business needs more of this type of 
people. 

On the other hand, quite often we 
encounter the complacent worker, 
who lacks ambition or aggressive- 
ness. He is quite content to do just 
enough and to do it just well enough 
to get by. 

I suppose there will always be a 
certain percentage of workers of this 
type but any company who has too 
many of this kind of people will not 
forge ahead in the competitive 
scheme of things. 

Quite often this is a fault of man- 
agement for not instilling enthusiasm 
in the man, or for failing to provide 
any stimulating incentive. In such 
instances the fault can be and should 
be corrected to a very large degree. 

Not only does the “Axiom of the 
A's” apply to your present organiza- 
tion, but it is also equally applicable 
to new employees as they come into 
your organization. 


Selection of New Employees 

At this point I'd like to emphasize 
that the careful intelligent selection 
of new employees is perhaps the most 
important step in developing a strong 
organization. In addition to the ex- 
ercising of good personal judgment in 
the selection of new people—certain 
tools such as specially designed per- 
sonal history records, techniques for 
getting reference background and a 
few simple tests to measure qualifi- 
cations not readily apparent in an 
interview should be intelligently put 
to use, 


Induction and Orientation 

The second step in regard to new 
employees is induction and orienta- 
tion. A man’s first impressions are 
lasting. It is important to make ev- 
ery new employee feel that he is 
part of a team and that his new 
job will be a happy one. A friendly 
cooperative atmosphere should pre- 
vail at all times. Make certain that 
the new employee appreciates the 
reliance that his fellow-workers place 
in him, and, in turn, the reliance 
that he must place in his fellow- 
workers 


Basic Training 

The third step is basic training 
for the new employee. The objective 
is to pass on to the new employee 
the basic essentials of his or her 
job in such a simple and convincing 
manner that sufficient knowledge is 
provided for satisfactory performance 
on the job satisfactory to the 
employer as well as the employees 
See to it that the job is as interest- 
ing as possible, for this largely de- 
termines the efficiency of perform- 
ance 

In addition to teaching a new man 
his routine performance, it is just 
as important that he be made to 
understand and appreciate just how 
his function fits into the entire pro- 
duction picture. Get him to know and 
appreciate the “why” of his job 
and not simply how to do it 

If he is responsible for the opera- 
tion of a certain machine, he should 
know just how the machine mechani- 
cally performs, its function, how to 
adjust it and how to maintain it in 
top condition at all times. Make him 
realize that the machine he is en- 
trusted to operate is expensive and 
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that its performance and its operat- 
ing life depend on how it is handled 
and maintained. 

Here is an example that comes to 
mind, which illustrates the costly re- 
sult of a lack of such understand- 
ing on the part of the worker: 

A good friend of mine who operates 
a large, well equipped and well or- 
ganized bread plant in the Midwest, 
told me that while walking through 
the plant one day he noticed that a 
conscientious employee was very vig- 
orously cleaning some very finely 
corrugated iron rolls on one of the 
more expensive machines, with a 
piece of hard steel instead of with 
a brush. Such abusive treatment as 
this did more damage to the machine 
than several months of normal wear 
and usage. 

Thus far we have briefly men- 
tioned some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples or major factors in develop- 
ing a strong organization. 

But to really get the greatest pro- 
ductivity out of people requires much 
more than simply the diligent appli- 
cation of certain set rules. The whole 
thing goes deeper than just that. 

We must forever keep in mind that 
people are not machines and that 
no two people are exactly alike. As 
normal human beings we are all cre- 
atures of emotions which together 
with our actual ability govern our 
degree of productivity. 

Mr. Elmo Roper after 10 years 
of polling workers came up with the 
conclusion that their four chief de- 
sires were: 

@ Security—the right to work con- 
tinuously at reasonably good wages. 
@A chance to advance. 

@ Treatment as human beings. 

@ Dignity. 

A little reflection on those four 
points will convince anyone that ma- 
chines and men are quite different. 

Not even the brainy mechanical 
marvels developed by Thomas Wat- 
son's International Business Machine 
Co. have the capacity to desire “se- 
curity’—or “a chance to advance” 
or “treatment as human beings’’—or 
“dignity.”’ I notice that Mr. Watson 
still distributes those famous “think” 
signs to his men, not to his machines. 


Happy People Are Productive 
People 

Time and again it has been proven 
that happy enthusiastic people are 
the most productive so it behooves 
us to do all we can within reason 
to make our organization happy with 
their jobs and to instill enthusiasm 
all along the line. 

When a prospective employee is 
interviewed, the prevailing atmos- 
phere in the employment office 
should be one of cordiality, kindness 
and courtesy. Whether the prospect 
is hired or not, he should be made 


OMAHA BAKERY MAKES 
$10,000 OFFER 


OMAHA—A baking company has 
announced it will donate $10,000 to 
the county and the city for improve- 
ment of a street that is the city limits 
line. The P. F. Petersen Baking Co., 
in a letter to the Douglas County 
Board, said it will give the money 
for improvement of 72nd St. from 
Dodge St. to Pacific St. The com- 
pany’s representative, Harold D. Le- 
Mar, said the city and the county 
each would get $5,000. The improve- 
ment is being contemplated under an 
arrangement whereby the city and 
county would pay half of the non- 
federal costs. 
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to feel, “here is a place where I'd 
like to work.” 

The same feeling of interest and 
helpfulness should permeate his in- 
duction and training. He should be 
made to feel that he “belongs,” that 
his job is important and that his 
work is appreciated. A sincere work 
of commendation when warranted 
costs nothing but works wonders. 

By necessity we all work for 
wages. But let us never forget that 
the willing and productive worker 
does not live by wages alone—nor 
does his productivity on the job de- 
pend entirely on the number of dol- 
lars in his pay envelope. 

No, there are many other factors 


that motivate the latent energy of 
a man and stimulate him to produce 
at his highest capacity. 

These factors might be considered 
into two categories: 


Off the Job Benefits: 


In this classification come such 
important things as paid vacation, 
old age pension plans, group insur- 
ance, recreational programs, recog- 
nition of birthdays, marriages as well 
as births and deaths in the immedi- 
ate family of the worker. Such em- 
ployee benefits are also employer 
benefits when reflected in increased 
loyalty and reduction of costly per- 
sonnel turnover. 
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On the Job Benefits: 

In this category come the many 
factors that have to do with what 
we might call “On the Job Satis- 
faction.” When we stop to realize 
that a major portion of a man’s time 
is spent on the job we realize the 
importance of so-called “on the job” 
benefits in relation to that man’s 
productivity. 

I've already mentioned some of 
these factors but at this point they 
are worthy of repetition together 
with a few more: 

@ Select the right man for the right 
job. 


@ Provide adequate basic training 
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for the most efficient performance of 
the job 
@ Make certain that the worker ap- 
preciates the importance of his job 
and just how it fits into the whole 
scheme of things. 
@ See to it that pleasant and healthy 
working conditions prevail at all 
times. 
@ Be sure to express to the worker 
your appreciation of a job well done. 
@ Exhibit a sincere interest in the 
worker and his personal problems. 
If and when criticism becomes nec- 
essary, handle the situation with 
reasonable firmness — but handle it 
privately, coolly and tactfully. Ex- 
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plain matters with sufficient logic 
and clarity so that the worker will 
understand his error, will take steps 
to prevent a repetition of it and 
above all will appreciate the fair- 
ness with which the matter was 
handled. 

One of the most effective ways 
to encourage or generate the indi- 
vidual’s creative power and initiative 
is to provide an atmosphere in which 
it can flourish. 

This means that management must 
recognize that: 

(1) No one has a monopoly on 
constructive ideas and suggestions 
for the betterment of the business 


(2) New ideas may flow from the 
bottom up. 

(3) It is a prime responsibility 
of management to encourage the 
worker to suggest ways and means 
by which his job can be made more 
productive and efficient as well as 
to welcome any other ideas he may 
have that are directed toward the 
betterment of the business. 

To make this plan work success- 
fully and pay off, management must 
see to it that: 

(1) The line of communication 
of such ideas is kept clear at all 
times with no interfering “road 
blocks.” 
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(2) Such suggestions are put into 
effect when they appear feasible. 

(3) If the idea suggested is con- 
sidered impractical and unworkable, 
time should be taken to explain the 
situation to the man who made the 
suggestion. Thank him for it. En- 
courage him to continue to make 
suggestions, and above all, never 
ridicule an employee’s suggestion 
even though it is obviously impracti- 
cal and impossible to apply. 

It follows logically that the work- 
er who displays creative initiative on 
the job should be rewarded—by in- 
creased opportunity for promotion, by 
a straight financial gain or by some 
form of recognition (even if it’s only 
a pat on the back) for his extra 
effort. 

The main objective is to establish 
in his mind that his company wants 
him to think—to use his latent cre- 
ative effort and is willing to re- 
ward him for doing so. 


Management’s Responsibility 


I've rambled on at 
about 


some length 
this all-important subject of 
manpower development, but as I re- 
call it, I started off on the premise 
that this was a “number one” re- 
sponsibility of management not 
only so-called top management but 
also a prime responsibility of all 
those along the line who are re 
sponsible for the direction of the ef- 
forts of others. 

The generation of manpower must 
be done on the job by the line super- 
visors who have themselves been 
trained and inspired by enlightened 
top management. 

This goal is accomplished by their 
ability to directly satisfy the work- 
er’s desires, to remove his fears and 
apprehensions and to generate his 
latent energy and initiative. 

The smart manager is one who 
really recognizes that the key sylla- 
ble in the word management is 
“man.” 

The smart manager is one who 
appreciates the truth expounded by 
Douglas Mallock when he said: 

“We talk about the boss with the 
big and busy brain making profits, 
taking losses—but the boss would be 
boss in vain, if he didn’t have as- 
sistance, someone handy he could 
trust. He would never go the dis- 
tance and the company would go 
bust. Here’s the secret of the riddle 
of successes everywhere. There's 
some little second fiddle that is car- 
rying the air.” 

The smart manager is one who 
practices each and every day the 
“Golden Rule” because he knows that 
the basic principle of successful man- 
agement was laid down by the great, 
est teacher of all time: “Do Unto 
Others As You Would Have Them 
Do Unto You.” 

This is the key to better human 
relations—the key to better mutual 
understanding and cooperation—the 
key to successful operation and the 
mainspring of production. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LirFeE—— 


CARL ILLIG WILL HEAD 
SOUTHERN TIER BAKERS 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—Carl Illig 
has been elected president of the 
Southern Tier Bakers Assn. He oper- 
ates Elk’s Bakery. 

Also elected were: First vice presi- 
dent, Jason K. Moyer, Hill’s Bakery; 
second vice president, Carl Deikow, 
Baird’s Bakery; third vice president, 
Frank Jindra, Karban’s Bakery; 
treasurer, G. Edward Hannon, Curly 
Top Bakeries, and secretary, Harry 
Wolfe, Goodman’s Bakery. 
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What the Baking Industry Needs to 
Know About Wheat and Flour 


Supplying our nation with its daily 
bread is basically important. It 
brings into play a chain of events 
which emphasizes the inter-depen- 
dence of modern society. Bread is 
not the result of the efforts of the 
baker alone. It is the end product of 
an integrated system beginning with 
a bounteous Providence which provid- 
ed the cereal grain, wheat, endowed 
with proteins of a unique character. 
These proteins make it possible for 
man to enjoy bread in the light-risen, 
well symmetried, velvety-textured 
form it is found today. 

The wheat breeder sees to it that 
the varieties available for produc- 
tion are well fitted from a number of 
viewpoints. It must yield well for the 
farmer. It must be disease resistant 
and should stand well in the field. 
Good milling characteristics must be 
bred into it. Finally, it must lend it- 
self to making bread of good quality 
under modern methods of mechanized 
mass production as well as in the 
smaller retail shop. 

Wheat Varieties 

Since about 15 years are required 
to develop a new variety of wheat, 
such work must be carried on with 
foresight. Within that time, current 
practices in milling and baking could 
well change or become obsolete. Aft- 
er having been milled into flour, the 
wheat may be called upon to perform 
over a wide range of conditions. Con- 
sequently, the wheat breeder must 
not commit himself too definitely and 
too far into the future. He must re- 
frain from restricting the range in 
wheat characteristics. Flexibility and 
adaptability lie in the direction of a 
reasonable number of wheat varieties, 
basically sound agronomically, satis- 
factory millable by present methods 
as well as with an eye to the future 
and baking-wise so versatile that 
miller and baker have available to 
them the device of blending in order 
to provide a flour for a specific appli- 
cation 

Farmer-Producer 

The farmer-producer constitutes 
the next link in the system. His is the 
responsibility for the exercise of such 
skillful husbandry as will insure qual- 
ity crops, in adequate amount, at a 
cost consistent with sound, modern 
practice. He needs to keep in mind 
that he is not in business by himself. 


His customer is not the grain eleva- 


tor operator or the miller; it is the 
ultimate consumer of bread. Hence, 
the cultivation of any variety of 
wheat, simply because it yields well, 
without regard for its adaptability for 
making good bread, could handicap 
wheat in competing successfully with 
other elements in the increasingly va- 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Considerable re- 
search on bread flour has given the 
baker excellent knowledge which he 
can apply in bread making. Our 
knowledge of the properties of soft 
wheat flour is not nearly as extensive, 
according to George Garnatz, director, 
the Kroger Food Foundation, Cincin- 
nati, The accompanying article con- 
tains the remarks made by the author 
in a presentation at the Northern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory. 





By George Garnatz 
Director, the Kroger Food Foundation 


ried American dietary, for a signifi- 
cant portion of that dietary. 

The miller-converter then enters 
the picture as the wheat comes to 
him. He engages to produce flour com- 
pounded from the endosperm of the 
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wheat, his knowledge of wheat selec- 
tion, his technical know-how and his 
skill in carrying out the milling pro- 
cedure. He applies his specialized 
knowledge to build into the finished 
flour the required properties of ab- 
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sorption, mixing requirement, 
turity, alpha amylase activity 
basic performance. 

The baker 
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performs the second 
conversion whereby flour 
is transformed into well-piled, golden 
crusted, tasty loaves of bread. His re- 
sponsibility is considerable, for in 
great measure the degree of success 
he experiences in making his product, 
determines to what extent bread is 
consumed and to what extent the 
four-way partnership of breeder, 
farmer, miller and baker prospers. I 
have been asked to comment on his 
needs for more knowledge. 

It augurs well for the future and 
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sets a fine example of coordinated co- 
operation that elements from these 
four sectors are participating in this 
conference on wheat research. The 
exchange of information and the ad- 
vancement of ideas stemming from 
a knowledge of the needs existent in 
the overall picture are sure to provide 
a perspective and an atmosphere con- 
ducive to the evolution of a construc- 
tive program of research 

Bread is produced almost univer- 
sally by the sponge and dough proc- 
ess, especially in the large wholesale 


bakeries. Curiously, this process has 
not been subjected to a great deal 
of organized, scientific study so that 
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much comment advanced on this stage 
of the bread-making process must be 
scrutinized to determine whether it 
be based on opinion or fact. While it 
“triggers” what transpires later on 
in the process, more specific informa- 
tion on what takes place should have 
important implications with respect 
to the evaluation of wheat and flour 
and could lead to advanced methods 
for making bread. 

Perhaps C. G. Ferrari had this in 
mind in his paper, “New Horizons for 
Breadstuffs,” which appeared in the 
March, 1953, issue of Milling Pro- 
duction. There he says, “It is ... the 
enzymes which are chiefly responsi- 





More than half a million dollars is being 
spent this Spring to promote Pineapple 


Upside-Down Cake. 


Big magazine ads in full color will be 
selling this cake for you all during March. 


Here’s your opportunity to show customers 
how a baker can save housewives time and 
trouble. Bake and feature this favorite Pine- 


apple item. 


We've prepared special counter cards to 
help you promote this advertised cake. Send 
for these tie-in display pieces today! 
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ble for most of the changes that take 
place in a fermenting dough; they 
continue their activity in the baking 
chamber itself. Most of our present 
understanding of the enzymes has re- 
sulted from the work of chemists who 
have 


studied enzymes _ individually 
and with great profit... . I suggest 
that the time has come to begin 


studying more complex enzyme sys- 
tems-—-systems in which the substrate 
is complex and in which a variety of 
enzymes are present together—as in 
fermenting dough, so that we may 
improve on the fermentation proc- 
cess.” Ferrari goes on to say that we 
need to look for new, undiscovered 
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enzymes; to learn about their inter- 
related activity, some liberated, some 
dependent on another, others de- 
stroyed, still others transitory, He 
covers the possibilities in this area 
quite thoroughly and I recommend 
his paper to those interested in en- 
zymes along with my testimonial that 
the enzymes of flour and those in- 
volved in the dough complex are still 
a fertile field for research. 

The fate of water in the bread- 
making process is another area where 
information is needed. It involves the 
measurement of the absorptive ca- 
pacity of flour and perhaps more im- 
portantly the relationship of absorp- 
tion to bread yield. Keeping in mind 
that bread may not have a moisture 
content in excess of 38% one hour 
or more out of the oven, for a given 
formulation, what is the maximum 
absorption above which no increased 
bread yield can be realized and below 
which yield may be lost for a loaf of 
given proportions and size under a 
fixed set of baking and cooling con- 
ditions. Correlated to this are such 
questions as, (1) how do other dough 
ingredients affect absorption, (2) how 
are dough moisture content and 
bread yield affected by the reactions 
involved during fermentation in which 
dry matter is converted into water 
and other volatile substances, (3) 
what is a reasonable weight shrink- 
age in the course of baking and (4) 
what are the most efficient baking 
conditions for a loaf of given pro- 
portions and size. I’m sure I have not 
anticipated every question which 
needs to be covered in this area but, 
I hope I have indicated the oppor- 
tunities for applied research which 
exist. 

Dough Characteristics 


Mechanical modification of the 
dough to a consistency and a degree 
of extensibility enabling the at- 
tainment of uniformly good bread is 
being stressed in many quarters, It 
has come to be regarded as the major 
part of the job of making good bread. 
The work that has been done has 
been used to considerable advantage. 
But dough extensibility, consistency 
and machinability have not yet come 
into focus clearly. There is an aware- 
ness that the origins are associated 
with wheat variety and probably with 
protein characteristics, but what we 
know now is largely empirical. Gaps 
exist in our basic knowledge of phys- 
ical dough characteristics which 
should challenge the research-minded 
to continue the quest for new know!l- 
edge. 

Seemingly closely associated with 
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In addition to what a baker pays for 
flour—he has almost twice as much 
additional invested in each and 
every loaf he bakes. When you think 
of it that way, it becomes apparent 
that it is simply silly to take a chance 
with flour—one of the three critical 
ingredients in a loaf of bread. 
Thoughtful bakers who realize this 
are the best customers of RODNEY 
flours. Experience has taught them 
that RODNEY quality is always at 
the top, day after day without fail. 


That's why it pays to standardize on 
reliable RODNEY flours. 
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physical dough characteristics, while 
at the same time appearing to be 
woven into the woof and warp of 
flour performance and bread quality, 
is the problem of oxidation. It is 
known that aged flour makes better 
bread and that the same general end 
is attained with oxidizing agents 
added to the flour and to the dough. 
While some good work has been done 
in this field by a number of workers, 
still we cannot adequately explain 
what happens either to the flour or 
in the dough when these agents are 
used. Nor do all of the agents used 
thus far have the same effect. Fer- 
rari says, “We do not know nearly 
enough about oxidation and very lit- 
tle serious attention has been given 
to reduction. Perhaps some flours 
would respond to reducing agents. 
We know at least that an over-oxi- 
dized flour can be restored wholly or 
in large part by treatment with re- 
ducing agents.” 

Research in the fields of physical 
dough structure, its mechanical modi- 
fication and the oxidation (and re- 
duction) of flour and dough could 
open up unsuspected vistas for the 
cereal technologist to contemplate. 
That this could be so can be very 
readily appreciated when one remem- 
bers that out of the dough-mixing 
and oxidation studies of J. C. Baker 
and his associates has come what 
promises to be a revolutionary sys- 
tem for producing bread by a con- 
tinuous process. 


Staling 

One of the serious handicaps un- 
der which bread operates is its semi- 
perishability because of staling. The 
seriousness of this problem is attested 
by a statement published within the 
year to the effect, if my memory 
serves me correctly, that bread losses 
due to staling, for the U.S. in 1952, 
represented an amount adequate to 
meet the bread requirements for a 
city the size of Philadelphia for a 
whole year! 

Research on staling has a long his- 
tory. During the war and since, work 
in this area has been intensified un- 
der sponsorship of the Quartermaster 
Food & Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces, the Grain Branch of 
the Production & Marketing Admin- 
istration, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and more recently the Bureau 
of Agricultural & Industrial Chemis- 
try of that same department. Cur- 
rently, work on staling has been dis- 
continued at the Food & Container 
Institute and the Grain Branch’s pro- 
gram has been abandoned. The 
BAIC’s program continues. 

To date, no satisfactory answer to 
this phenomenon is at hand. We have 
learned little else than that we need 
to redefine staling in terms of the in- 
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dividual elements our knowledge to 
date recognizes are included in that 
loose term. We realize too now, that 
we may have over-simplified what is 
involved in staling. We have reached 
the point where our scant store of 
knowledge has been inventoried, the 
complexity of the problem is appre- 
ciated and some avenues have been 
probed which offer promise, if further 
work be done. 

So significant is the subject of stal- 
ing in relation to economics and the 
long-range implications of food con- 
servation that the Baking Industry 
Research Advisory Council has given 
it top priority rating and has urged 
the need for and importance of under- 
taking further research to unlock this 
enigma. While the BAIC has several 
projects on this subject under way 
currently, it is felt advantage should 
be taken of the acceleration of prog- 
ress and the greater perspective on 
what is involved in staling that would 
stem from a more comprehensive but 
coordinated program. 


Freezing Baked Products 


One of the effective ways to inhib- 
it the staling of baked products, for 
all practical purposes, is to freeze 
them. The rapid rate at which home 
freezer capacity is coming into exist- 
ence, the trend toward once-a-week 
purchasing of food, the growth of 
retail merchandising of frozen foods, 
the possibility of a five-day week in 
the baking industry, along with many 
other factors, point clearly to the 
necessity for a concerted, intelligent- 
ly organized program of research, It 
is not too soon to get things under 
way so that the needed knowledge 
will be available at the time the 
application of freezing to baked prod- 
ucts comes into general practice. 

Freezing is already being used in 
conjunction with baked products, 
mostly by the retail trade. Already 
one wholesale baker has reported re- 
sorting to freezing as an answer to 
the five-day work week. Another, 
more recently, has announced a sys- 
tem of distributing bread in frozen 
form ostensibly to expand his market. 
There is much discussion of frozen 
baked goods at bakers’ meetings. 

Unfortunately much of what is be- 
ing discussed is based on empiricism 
and opinion. No one, for example, has 
even reported the most efficient con- 
ditions under which baked goods 
should be frozen, Now is the time for 
an organized, scientific approach to 
this matter of freezing baked goods. 
It should embrace the technology in- 
volved, the engineering aspects of 
freezing, the compensations which 
may have to be applied in produc- 
tion, the how and when of packaging, 
the provisions needed for distribu- 


tion and the 
volved. 

I have always felt that bread stal- 
ing and bread flavor are closely asso- 
ciated. At least, bread becomes less 
palatable with age. Added to this 
is the observation that wrapping de- 
tracts from the flavor of bread. What 
can be done to compensate for these 
changes or to conserve for the prod- 
uct itself, the tempting and appealing 
aroma and taste so apparent to us 
as we have stood at the oven’s end 
and have experienced the delicious- 
ness of the product at that point. 

Because of the complexity of the 
problem, only a few hardy souls have 
attempted to attack it. Therefore, the 
knowledge at hand is very sketchy. 
It involves volatile and highly reac- 
tive substances, some of which are 
present in minute amounts. Then 
there are the flavors of the basic 
ingredients, as well as the converted 
products which come into being in 
the course of baking. 

More Bread Research Needed 

By 1960, the population of the U.S. 
will be at least 180 million people. 
More and more, especially on a world- 
wide scale, concern is being expressed 


overall economics in- 
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HUBER BAKING USES 1 PAGE 
HOLIDAY AD 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—The plea, 
“Help Miss Sunbeam With Her 
Christmas Coloring,” formed part of 
the Christmas full page greeting ad- 
vertisement by the Huber Baking Co. 
in the Dec. 23 issue of the Wilming- 
ton Journal. A page-high Christmas 
tree, with a loaf of Huber’s bread un- 
der it, dominated the page. At the top 
appeared the poem, “ "Twas the Night 
Before Christmas.” Ten large scenes 
of the Christmas story, ready for 
coloring, completed the page. 





over the increasing population and 
the problem it poses for food produc- 
tion. There may come a day with- 
out surpluses to be succeeded by one 
in which man may rely less on animal 
food products and may consume in 
greater proportions and more directly 
the crops of the field. We are aware 
that foods, in addition to being nutri- 
tious, must take advantage of the 
appeal of variety and esthetic values. 
In connection with such a long look 
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into the future, it may not be amiss 
to wet research on bread flavor under 
way. In passing, it may be well, too, 
to initiate research into how bread 
can be enhanced nutritionally against 
the day when we may have to lean 
even more heavily on this staff of 
life 
Flour Grades 

I cannot leave the area of hard 
wheat without some mention of the 
evaluation of flour grade. It is pretty 
generally agreed that the ash test 
is inadequate for defining this fac- 
tor. It is charged with contributing to 
false values, economic penalties in 
the mill and the rejection of good 
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WYTASE is the registered trode mark of 

sotnd hiss boupancien tr whose Oot dalald 

You've heard it said, “Nature's way] A 

is the better way. Well, that’s cer- é 
tainly true about bread and Wytase } 
—they just belong together because 
Wytase is a natural product contain- 

ing enzymes that make bread whiter, 

» grain and texture more uniform, and 


flavor that picks up the appetite. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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milling and baking wheat, solely be- 
cause the mineral matter content of 
the wheat is high. Despite the at- 
tempts and the failures of the past, 
further effort is warranted. It is just 
possible that with advancing know!- 
edge, experience and new tools, the 
time may be ripe to develop a meth- 
od which with fidelity and acceptable 
accuracy will define flour grade. 
Flours milled from hard wheat va- 
rieties have established their supe- 
riority in the application to bread 
making; those derived from soft 
wheats have their applications in 
which they too excel. Soft wheat 


flours are best suited for the produc- 


ar 
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tion of cookies and crackers, cakes, 
sweet goods, pies, doughnuts, pretzels, 
cones and baking powder biscuits. 

These are products which possess 
good nutritional value, taste appeal 
and variety. They are well suited to 
compete successfully with other 
foods. Consequently, they offer prom- 
ise for the future in maintaining 
wheat’s important place in the Ameri- 
can diet. 

Baked products making use of soft 
wheat flours are being produced com- 
mercially in greater and greater vol- 
ume. Mechanization and large-scale 
production methods are being re- 
sorted to increasingly, with the re- 
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Roger D. Knight 


ROGER D. KNIGHT RESIGNS 
AS CAMPBELL-SELL HEAD 


DENVER-—-An announcement Jan. 
12 by Campbell-Sell Baking Co., Den- 
ver, was the resignation of Roger D. 
Knight, former president, who will 
be replaced at the helm by Francis 
M. Bain. 

Mr. Knight will assume the presi- 
dency of the U.S. National Bank of 
Denver and reported that it would be 
impossible to devote adequate atten- 
tion to both interests. 





sult that greater stress is being im- 
posed on the specific adaptability and 
uniformity of the flours used. 

But what is the status of the sci- 
ence and technology of soft wheat? 
Compared with the attention given 
and the progress made in the field of 
hard wheat, the effort that has been 
put forth to extend our scientific 
knowledge of soft wheat, soft wheat 
flour and its applications to baking 
is only nominal. The surface barely 
has been scratched so that there exists 
a clear field for research. 

Since the type of cake flour, cur- 
rently in use, was developed, many 
changes in connection with cake pro- 
duction have taken place. Emulsifier 
type shorteners are employed exten- 
sively, other types of emulsifiers have 
come into use, formulas have under- 
gone changes, methods of preparing 
cake batters have been altered and 
even the continuous preparation of 
cake batters has been introduced 
Prepared cake mixes have come 
along so rapidly that I am given to 
understand that they have been de- 
veloped around the type of cake flour 
available. 

Cake Tests 

Is it not time for those in the 
soft wheat field to develop a clearer 
understanding of the scientific and 
technical principles involved in cake 
making so that ultimately there may 
result cake flours more specifically 
adaptable to current practices, that 
will lend themselves to the production 
of better cakes or that may pave the 
way to produce cakes by an improved 
method? A crying need exists for the 
development of laboratory cake test 
baking techniques, capable of fore- 
casting cake quality in terms closely 
related to commercial baking results. 
Such tests must be available to serve 
as bench-marks for gauging the ef- 
fectiveness of advances stemming 
from research. 

The biscuit and cracker baking in- 
dustry represents another important 
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These “eyes” 
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are quicker than 





the hand 





...and far more accurate 


Atkinson pioneers again with scientific temperature control,” 


achieving flour uniformity never before possible 


Setting machines during milling is commonly 
decided by hand—literally. The ‘“‘feel’’ of flour 
caught below the rollers tells the miller what 
adjustments to make, if any. You can see that 
human judgment plays a big part in his decision 
and that judgment differs with each changeof men. 

Now, after years of research and experiment, 
Atkinson has developed a practical, fast and 
super-accurate method of indicating temperature 
of flour during milling. Special devices for in- 
stant, precise measurement of temperature have 
been built into the roll machines. 

With temperature control, the miller at 
the Atkinson plant merely glances at a ; 
gauge and can adjust the rolls to the prop- 
er grind —swiftly, accurately and with 
certainty that the adjustment is right. 


To bakers, the practical meaning of scientific 
temperature control is uniformity of flour—a 
uniformity unobtainable by old-fashioned 
methods. 

Over twelve years ago, Atkinson built what 
we believe was the first bulk aging plant. By 
milling for 50,000 cwt. storage instead of for 
delivery, Atkinson greatly improved the accuracy 
of the milling operation and thus stepped far 
ahead toward the goal of absolute flour uni- 
formity. 

Now with the addition of temperature control, 
Atkinson can deliver flour uniformity 
unmatched, we believe, by anyone in 
the industry. 

Switch to Atkinson, the uniform flour 
—It’s Bin-Agedt. 


ATKI N SO N MILLING COMPANY ©: minnearouts, minn. 
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outlet for soft wheat flours. In this 
field craftsmanship, with all its va- 
waries, is dominant and technology is 
secondary and backward. Out of what 
effort has been put forth, there has 
emerged an awareness that three gen- 
eral types of flour are needed in this 
application. They are usually desig- 
nated as “cracker sponging,” “crack- 
er doughing’—and ‘“cookie’—flour. 
Lacking suitable laboratory baking 
tests and relying on what indices 
have been developed for specifying 
such flours, there is much still to be 
desired. Many disconcerting incon- 
sistencies develop between findings in 
the laboratory and results in the shop. 
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With our present state of knowledge 
it is difficult to determine whether 
the results experienced can be at- 
tributed to the flour, to shop condi- 
tions or some ingredient. 

The field here is rife with oppor- 
tunity for the development of the 
technology of cookie and cracker 
making out of which should come sub- 
sequently some ideas of what proper- 
ties the flours should possess and how 
best they can be milled. Already the 
hard, sugar cookie baking test has 
given reason to believe that such 
hopes are not without foundation. 
One instance of some work employ- 
ing it has developed implications that 


there may be revisions in the milling 
process that could contribute to an 
improved cookie flour. 

So the starting point seems to be 
the development of a series of lab- 
oratory baking tests for crackers and 
the various types of cookies pro- 
duced. Then should be covered the 
effects of ingredients and processing 
steps so that finally the flour avail- 
able would come under scrutiny. On 
the basis of experience thus devel- 
oped, avenues for more basic research 
should make themselves apparent. 

Pie flours constitute a third im- 
portant class of flours milled from 
soft wheat. C. B. Kress (Cereal Chem- 
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FOR PERFECT BAKING 


The efficiency in the manufacture of 
HUNTER’S CREAM is reflected in 
its quality. As in the baking of bread, 
the efficient, modern way will pro- 


duce the best product every time. 
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istry 13:105 and 731) is about the 
only one on record to have advanced 
a method for carrying out pie-baking 
tests and evaluating flours for that 
purpose. It is regrettable that work 
on pie flour has apparently lapsed, 
for here is another area for enter- 
prising research, which starting vir- 
tually from scratch, is needed to ex- 
tend the baker’s knowledge. 

It is not surprising under such cir- 
cumstances, if the breeder of soft 
wheat varieties releases a new va- 
riety with some feeling of trepidation. 
He would appreciate and is entitled 
to more information on what tools to 
apply in deciding what to discard 
and what to retain in the course of 
developing a new variety of soft 
wheat having in mind its utilization 
by the baker. This day must be post- 
poned until more progress has been 
made in laying down the fundamental 
science and technology involved in 
the processing of soft wheat flours 
by the baker but should provide add- 
ed incentive for getting some research 
underway. It is time that soft wheat 
problems be taken seriously! 





BREAD (8S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Send Fruit Cakes 
for March Meeting, 
ASBE Requests 


CHICAGO—The display of baked 
foods at the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers will be staged March 2, ac- 
cording to William L. Grewe, chair- 
man of the baked foods display com- 
mittee. A request has been made that 
two samples of each variety of fruit 
cake be sent immediately to Mr. 
Grewe since fruit cakes are season- 
able items. 

Of the two samples, one will be 
displayed in its original package or 
unit, and the other sliced and cello- 
phane wrapped for inspection of the 
interior. Fruit cakes shipped now will 
be placed in cold storage until meet- 
ing time. 

The fruit cakes, carefully, packed 
to prevent damage in shipment, may 
be sent to: 

William L. Grewe, Chairman 

Baked Foods Display 

American Society of Bakery En- 

gineers 

Room 1354, LaSalle Wacker Bldg 

121 West Wacker Drive 

Chicago 1, Tl. 

The ASBE convention will be held 
March 1-4 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 
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RETAIL GROCERS PLAN 
JUNE 13-17 MEETING 


CHICAGO—The 55th annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers will be staged at 
the National Guard Armory June 
13-17. More than 400 exhibits, nearly 
all reserved at this date, are promised 
for the convention. 

Ways of increasing volume and 
profits, personnel selection and train- 
ing, wholesaling, manufacturing and 
regulations will be discussed by busi- 
ness leaders as well as top govern- 
ment officials. 

BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 

V. LA ROSA NAMES OFFICERS 

NEW YORK—-Stefano La Rosa has 
been elected chairman of the board 
of V. La Rosa & Sons, Inc., it was 
announced by the company. Peter 
La Rosa was named president and 
Filippo La Rosa, executive vice 
president. 
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FULTON’S 


RAINBOW 
TOWELING 
BAGS 
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NOVELTY BAGS...USEFUL...INEXPENSIVE PREMIUMS 
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Cut to size and ready for use. Just rip seam and 
launder. Thrifty housewives will want a pair and a 
spare for every bed in the house. You may have them 
in all white cambric with embroidery pattern, or 
with colored borders, or solid pastel colors . . . 25 Ib., 


50 Ib., and 100 Ib. sizes. It’s the bag homemakers 
are looking for now. 


youll ring wwe welll 


FULTON’S 

NEW 
LUNCHEON 
CLOTH 
BAGS 


Remember the checkerboard or 
plaid tablecloth your grand- 
mother used? Here it is in a 
luncheon cloth bag ready to use 
in a variety of colors for the 
most modern kitchen. Pep up 
your flour and feed sales with 
these 50 Ib. and 100 Ib. Fulton 
Luncheon Cloth bags. 


A premium package welcomed in every home. These 
Rainbow Toweling bags make excellent hand or tea 
towels, napkins, place mats, aprons, curtains, etc. They 
are made in 10 Ib., 25 Ib., or 50 Ib. sizes, and are one 


of the most popular premium bags in the Fulton line. 


Write, wire or phone your nearest Fulton Branch 
for full information on these new, attractive bags 
designed by Fulton to give your customer highest 
possible re-use value in the home or as gifts. 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Clase Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Geades 


410-420 N. Western Ave.. CHICAGO, ILL. 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 

Km. 520-120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5,N, Y. 

New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millera KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ere at elevators we own and operate, 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreion FLLOUR pomestic 


Slat and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 
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Distribution Presents Problem 
for Record World Food Supplies 


WASHINGTON—World supplies of 
some agricultural commodities are 
now at record heights and a smaller 
portion of food and fiber is moving in 
international trade than in recent 
years, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture said in announcing the re- 
lease of an annual summary entitled 
“World Agricultural Situation, 1953- 
1954.” 

The summary, prepared by the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, finds 
this to be the sixth consecutive year 
in which world agricultural produc- 
tion has been above the immediate 
prewar years, and it concludes that 
the world’s increasing population is 
eating about as well today as it did 
immediately before the war. 

The upward trend in world agricul- 
tural production, clearly evident since 
the end of the war, now appears to be 
leveling off and per capita consump- 
tion is close to that of prewar. The 
summary notes that “total outturn in 
1953-54 is only slightly above that of 
the preceding season and this leveling 
off may continue. Pointing in this 





JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIL. 
















| The Montgomery Company 
| R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH 8ST. KANSAS CITY, MO 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











r an 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


9 1S Beaver Street NEW YORK 59 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE 4. D. 00 GABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y, 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 














THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR exrort 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 











direction are the mounting surpluses 
of some commodities and accompany- 
ing price declines, with no corre- 
sponding decreases in production 
costs, together with announced plans 
to limit production of some commodi- 
ties in some countries.” 

The 1953-54 season covered by the 
summary includes the 1953 harvest 
already completed in the Northern 
Hemisphere and the new harvest of 
the next few months in tropical areas 
and the Southern Hemisphere. 


Record Food Supplies 


World food supplies now appear to 
be at record heights, says the sum- 
mary. Production of rice, sugar, neat, 
animal fats, and citrus is at an all- 
time high. Production is high, though 
not record-breaking, for wheat, pota- 
toes, beans and peas, edible vegetable 
oils and dairy products. Those major 
commodities that make up 80% of all 
foods consumed are being produced at 
a level slightly higher than last year 
and 10% above prewar. 

The summary points out that high- 
level outturns of food and fiber must 
be considered in relation to the num- 
ber of people to be fed and clothed, 
of whom there are now about 15% 
more than prewar. Production of the 
more commonly known commodities, 
especially those moving in world 
trade, has not quite kept up with the 
increase in population. But there has 
been a marked expansion in produc- 
tion and consumption of some foods 
for which world estimates are not 
available, including such high calorie 
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crops as sweet potatoes, cassava, and 
other tropical vegetables. Also, it is 
believed that more efficient utiliza- 
tion of food and feed is taking place. 
It is likely, the summary concludes, 
that when these factors are con- 
sidered, present per capita consump- 
tion is not greatly different from the 
1935-39 average. 

Throughout the summary is evi- 
dence that the world’s agricultural 
production ability is clearly running 
ahead of its effective purchasing 
ability. Wheat supplies are at a rec- 
ord level. Stocks of sugar and many 
other food products also are high 
The carry-in of cotton is large. Im- 
proved agricultural production in the 
importing countries and the recent 
easing of international tensions have 
reduced and postponed buying in con- 
suming countries and piling up of 
stocks in exporting countries. 

Nearly all parts of the world have 
contributed toward the upward trend 


in agricultural production— the 
greatest advance being in North 
America, nearly 50% above prewar, 


and probably the least being in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
where, in the latter especially, pro- 
duction has not yet come back to 
prewar level. Agricultural production 
in Western Europe has made substan- 
tial increases and now is well above 
prewar. The Middle East’s production 
is substantially above prewar; the 
Far East is producing little more than 
prewar. Latin America crop produc- 
tion is 30% above prewar. 

Economic Conditions Are Key 

World economic conditions hold the 
key to distribution of agricultural 
supplies, the summary points out. 
Well sustained demand during 1954 is 








SPOTLIGHT ON PINEAPPLE—Bakers’ pineapple pie that’s “second-helping 
good” are being spotlighted during January and February in the intensive adver- 
tising program of the pineapple industry. Full-color advertisements featuring 
pineapple pie, made with crushed pineapple will reach more than 87 million 
families through 10 of the nation’s largest magazines. Included are Jan. 18 
Life, February issues of Woman’s Home Companion, McCall’s, Good House- 
keeping, Parents’, Today’s Woman, Sunset and True Story. Sunday newspaper 
supplements, including This Week and the New York Roto Magazine, will also 
carry full-color advertisements. Full-page advertisements in leading bakery 
publications suggest bakers profit from the pineapple pie promotion drive by 
featuring this favorite dessert in January and February. Advertisements point 
out that during a similar promotion last year, pineapple pie in many places 
outsold any other pie three to one. Pineapple pie display material offered to 
bakers includes: Back bar streamers (No. 141) 20 by 2% in., and full-color 
counter cards (No. 142) 8 9/16 by 9 1/16 in. These display pieces will be sup- 
plied without charge by writing to the Pineapple Growers Assn., 215 Market 


St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 
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MERE I¥ 8S! All new for ’54— Russell-Miller’s 5th Big Cake 
Easter Egg Promotion—ready to help you sell more cakes than 
ever during the Easter season. It’s a big-profit band wagon and you 
can jump on it NOW. Write today to find out how you can get the 
big display and promotion kit at no extra charge when you buy 
moisture-controlled American Beauty Cake Flour! 


> 
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With an all-NEW, 
all-different 





Features this giant 


ANIMATED BUNNY! 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET: 
1. Animated Bunny. 


Nos. 2 through 7: Colorful, 
die cut display pieces for 
counters and window. 


8. This cute bunny display 
holds an actual basket of 
Cake Easter Eggs! 










Beautifully lithographed in 5 colors, this b 


in your window will attract lots of attention! Runs by foolproof Gregory motor, already 


ig 
attached to display. Uses little current, ready 
has built-in fuse. Entire display is easy to put 
for tacking display securely to floor. Kit also 
paper for floor. 








3 ft. Easter Bunny jumping up and down 


to plug in and go, operates on AC or De, 
up, no assembling. Handy tabs at bottom 
has 3 folds of Dennison’s grass green crepe 








- 
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SEE HOW 
YOU CAN USE THIS 
COLORFUL DISPLAY 

MATERIAL! 


> 


WALL DISPLAY (or back of counter)— Puts 


Eas garety insi 
ter gaiety ins de your shop and Profits in 


» 


wineew DISPLAY—A real traffic-stopper 
jat'll pull customers inside your shop to buy! 


HERE’S THE FORMULA 


> FOR CAKE EASTER EGGS: 


Hf you have room, this special inside di: 
wilt ra kets of Cake Easter = 





v 


METHOD INGREDIENTS 


Standard 
shortening 

Butter 

Corn syrup 

Water 


METHOD INGREDIENTS LBS 


American Beauty 


EASTER Cake Flour 


Sait 
EGG Scale into mix 


CAKE ing bowl, and Baking powder 
start mixing at Emulsifier 

low speed shortening 

Fine granulated 
sugar Scale into machine mixing bowl, and start 

Dry milk solids mixing at low speed. Add above hot mixture 6X Sugar (sifted) 

gradually, and mix until smooth. Use low 
Water (cold) speed, and keep bow! well scraped down Salt 
Vanilla throughout mixing period 


EASTER EGG 
WHITE 
FROSTING 


Heat until short 
ening and butter 
are thoroughly 
melted. Approx: 
mately 180° F 


Add water gradually, and mix for 5 minutes 
at low speed. (Scrape bow! well.) 


Add ony gradually in three equal portions Add, and mix in thoroughly at low speed Vanilla 
Scrape bow! weil after each addition of eggs 


Mix for a total of 5 minutes at low speed 


Whole eggs 


(cold) 4 8 NOTE: If a thinner frosting is desired, thin down with hot simple syrup 





Granulated sugar 
Bring to a boil only Water 
Corn syrup 4 


Total weight 21 2% SIMPLE 








NOTE: To retain the natural round shape of large eggs, set them in a bed of fine gran 
ulated sugar when removed from pans. Use the pan mould to form oval depression 
in sugar bed. This oval depression will cradie the eggs while cooling 





Total weight 13 1% 


A canvas bag with No. 7 round tube may be used for depositing batter in small 
egg moulds. Fill moulds % full IMPORTANT: Above frosting must be used while warm. Leftover frosting may be 


reheated in hot water bath, and used the following day 
MAKE UP PROCEDURE 


SCALE BAKE HANDLING FROM OVEN 
Small eggs — 360° F. Baking Allow to cool for about 5 minutes in pans 
time: small eggs before dumping. When cold, coat with 
—25 min. Large colored frosting. Place frosted-coated 
eggs—40 min eggs on screen to dry 


PROCEDURE: Submerge Easter Eggs in above frosting, and place on wire screens to 
dry. When dry they may be decorated as desired 


VARIATIONS: By omitting the vanilla, various flavors and colors may be added 
1. Pink color—Oil of cinnamon flavor. 2. Light blue color—Mint flavor. 3. Light 
green color—Oil of pistachio. 4. Red color—Cherry flavor. 5. Almond flavor may 
be used instead of the vanilla in the white base. 6. Orange color —Fresh orange juice 
flavor. 7. Lemon color —Fresh lemon juice flavor 


7 ozs. each 


WATCH CAREFULLY: 1. If a feathery edge forms on eggs during baking the edge may 
be trimmed with a sharp knife or scissors when eggs are cold. 2. Grease pan moulds 
with flour-shortening mixture. One pound of soft wheat flour, and three pounds of 


shortening mixed well together. 3. If desired 25% of the shortening may be replaced 
with butter 


= 


NOTE: Complete formulas for white, chocolate and other frosting variations are 
included in kit 


s 
> 
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MAKE YOUR PLANS RIGHT NOW! 


For Details, Ask Your Russell-Miller Representative 
or Write to: 


BAKERY SALES DIVISION 


| ROSSELL-MILLER ~ 


r MILLING CO. 


y General Offices, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


& . a 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 


and other Fine Bakery Flours 





- 


SPECIAL ‘ >» 
BAKING 
EQUIPMENT | ex 4 


Included in each Cake 
Easter Egg Kit are com 
plete tested formula and 
decorating sheets. If you 
do not have Cake Easter 
Egg pans, the aluminum 
molds shown here are 

available at reasonable 

extra cost. 


> 
4 
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Sewn e 
Open Mouth 


t 
Chase makes consumer- 
size flour bags for hand-tie 
or automatic closing. 
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MULTIWALL 
mm bags 


4 Sewn valve 


Pasted Open Mouth 


W 


MORE-THAN 100 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 

IS YOUR ASSURANCE OF QUALITY 

CAREFUL WORKMANSHIP — AND 
SERVICE 


PLACE YOUR NEXT ORDER 
WITH CHASE! 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES — STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 

























Oable Address: ‘Donrzacn," London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
1-25 Hilliter St. LONDON, B, C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 











WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal Importers 


74, Constitution Bt, Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 








W.H. Rutherfard 
D.D, P. Howle John Simpson 
W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


©. 1, F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WheaTteanr,”’ Glasgow 











ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C.2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


127 St. Vincent Street 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
156 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Eaplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas 8t,, ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 











JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. & South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Oable Address: 


Code. 
“Viaitant" Riverside 











Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
VLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
and “Mobil” 


Cable Addresa; “Cosmo” 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGOT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
The Northwestern Miller 

Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” 


Reference 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - BEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address; “Flormel,” Oslo 











ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 
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indicated, though not at levels that 
are satisfactory in relationship to ex- 
isting supplies. Recent actions by 
governments in many parts of the 
world reveal a ground-swell of policies 
designed to improve the well-being of 
farmers and consumers alike. The re- 
turn of trade to private channels, the 
increased use of incentives to expand 
production, the measures initiated to 
increase the producer’s share of the 
products of the soil, the seemingly 
more favorable attitude of Iron Cur- 
tain countries toward expansion of 
consumption at the expense of in- 
vestment, and the keen worldwide in- 
terest in improved farming practices 
should each make a modest contribu- 
tion not only to increasing supplies 
of food and fiber but also to moving 
them into consumption, says the sum- 
mary. 

The maintenance of the postwar 
rate of increase in agricultural pro- 
duction would seem to be dependent 
to a considerable degree upon a con- 
tinued favorable general economic ac- 
tivity throughout the world to pro- 
vide the purchasing power necessary 
to move agricultural products from 
surplus to deficit areas. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LirE-—— 


IOWA STATE PUBLISHES 
FARM MARKETING BOOK 
AMES, IOWA-—-The viewpoints of 

more than 150 economists, past and 

present, on the problems of agricul- 

tural marketing are expressed in a 

new book recently released by the 

Iowa State College Press. 

Titled “Readings on Agricultural 
Marketing,” the book was assembled 
and published under the sponsorship 
of the American Farm Economic 
Assn., with Frederick V. Waugh as 
editor in charge of the work. 

Mr. Waugh is assistant chief of 
prices, income and marketing for the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
Washington. His book contains 456 
pages of readings on agricultural 
marketing—from Plato’s penetrating 
analysis of the economic foundations 
of society in ancient Greece, to pres- 
ent-day discussions of marketing 
agreements. 

According to the editor, the read- 
ings were chosen to cover a wide 
range of subject matter, to present 
differing points of view on contro- 
versial matters, and to illustrate new 
and promising techniques in economic 
research. 

Working with the editor as an ad- 
visory committee in compiling the 
readings were: L. A. Bevan, John D. 
Black, M. E. Brunk, Sidney Hoos, 
Joseph G. Knapp, William H. Nicholls, 
Gustav F. Papanek, Harold B. Rowe, 
Geoffrey S. Shepherd, Herman M. 
Southworth and Frank J. Welch. 

Copies of “Readings on Agricultural 
Marketing” are available direct from 
the Iowa State College Press, Ames, 
Iowa, at $5 a copy. 


OREAD 16 THE BTAFF OF LIFE-— 


L. J. WEIDT REELECTED 
HEAD OF ELEVATOR GROUP 


MINNEAPOLIS — L. J. Weidt, 
Commander Elevators, was reelected 
president of the Northwest Country 
Elevator Assn. at the organization’s 
annual meeting Jan. 12 at Hotel 
Radisson. 

Harry O. Frank, Rugby Milling Co., 
was renamed vice president, R. G. 
Cargill, Victoria Elevator Co., treas- 
urer, and Lloyd Case, secretary. 
George H. McCabe, International 
Elevator Co., was elected to the 
board of directors to succeed Ben 
McCabe, McCabe Bros. Co. Other di- 
rectors were reelected. 

Tiree hundred grain men and oth- 
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ers associated with the trade attend- 
ed a market get-together banquet at 
which they heard Richard F. Cunning- 
ham, New York, president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
talk on the subject, “I Am Proud to 
Be a Middleman.” 

Mr. Cunningham declared that 
middlemen in the U.S. perform an 
essential function in the economy as 
the all-important link between pro- 
ducers and consumers. The Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange, he said, has 
done an outstanding job in explain- 
ing the grain marketing system to 
the general public and to farmers. 

The speaker predicted that a big 
change is in the making in the: gov- 
ernment’s treatment of the grain 
trade. Officials are beginning to real- 
ize, he said, that there is no point in 
setting up a system of grain handling 
that duplicates the existing one. He 
also expressed confidence that the 
grain trade would do its share in 
helping to solve the current farm 
surplus problem. 

At an afternoon business session 
association members discussed a 
number of trade problems, topmost 
of which is the anticipated burden to 
be placed on country elevators in con- 
nection with handling wheat under 
the marketing quotas in effect this 
year. Conferences with government 
officials on the matter are planned. 

The elevator men also decided to 
oppose the proposed increase ir. in- 
spection fees proposed by the govern- 
ment. Hearings are set for Jan. 18. 
They also discussed plans to seek an 
adjustment in storage rates in the 
new uniform storage agreement in or- 
der to compensate elevators for in- 
creased costs in handling grain since 
the present contract was drawn up 
two years ago. 





A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Established 1855 
Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase Nat‘onal Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 








BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 











N V. Algemeene Handel-en 
7 e Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





ite ay Heerengracht 209 
| 


18 PL AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


oe ii 
Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


SINCE 1889 


Sth Bd., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Comm, Venn. Handelmij. v/h 


OSIECK & CQO. 


AMSTERDAM 
Flour, Cereals, Bakery Products, Etc. 
Established 1854 P. O. Box 84 Cable address: OSIECK 








AMSTE 


Bankers: 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschapplij, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matluch” 








P.O.B, 183 


GRAIN - 


OILCAKES - 


N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL CEREALES 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 


ROTTERDAM (HOLLAND) 


OILSEEDS 








Cable Address: '‘Gratns,"’ Glasgow 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCOAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
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“ACE-HIGH” 


Winning new customers 1s an easy 





trick with uniformly good bread. You 
can count on Anheuser-Busch Yeast... 
pound after pound after pound. 
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The Dutch Mill Bakery has been 
opened in Socorro, N.M., by Mr. and 


Mrs. Art Bangerter. Jack Gretlein, 

former owner of the City Bakery at 

Socorro, will assist the Bangerters. 
e 

Dick and Doris Childs have opened 
Childs’ Food Shoppe at 415 Douglas 
St., Las Vegas, N.M. 

& 

Eddy Bakery, Great Falls, Mont., 
is building a 36 by 96-ft. garage ad- 
dition to its plant at 907 2nd Ave. No. 

3 

Martin's Donut Co. has purchased 
Cottage Products, Inc., 1205 Farnam 
St., Omaha. Cottage Products was a 
subsidiary of the Joe Lowe Corp., Chi- 
cago. David M. Broun, manager of 
Cottage Products, has gone to Chi- 
cago in a new capacity with the com- 
pany. R. Mack Martin, owner of 
Martin's Donut Co., said the move is 
a merger, with production to be cen- 
tered at the Martin plant, 4004 Ham- 
ilton St 

& 


The Blackduck (Minn.) Bakery, op- 
erated by Delmar Anderson, has in- 
stalled new fixtures. 

* 

A new gas heated oven has been 
installed by the Cokato (Minn.) Bak- 
ery & Cafe. 

® 


The New York Bakery recently 
opened in Durango, Colo, Nick Bona- 
venture is the owner and operator. 

e 

Lowdermilk Bakeries, Denver, has 
opened a new branch in the Hoffman 
Heights Shopping Center just recent- 
ly opened at East Sixth Ave. and Pe- 
oria St 

* 


Foreclosure on the Gold Medal 
Baking Co., South Scranton, Pa., is 
pending. The action involves a $33,- 
528 balance due on a mortgage debt. 
The total entered on the judgment 
papers is $35,204, including legal fees. 
Thomas Mineo is president of the 
bakery. 

es 


Retail bakers in the Cincinnati area 
who recently have installed new fix- 
tures include Edward Oltmann, Wy- 
oming Pastry Shop; Stanley Phillips, 
Park-Phillips Dietory Foods Co.; Her- 
bert Doll, Doll’s Bakery; Harry Gu- 
theil, Cedar City Bakery, Lebanon, 
Ohio; Lou Wiedeman, Wiedeman Pas- 
try Shop, Fort Thomas, Ky., and Lee 
Armbrust, Armbrust Bakery, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. Floyd Buggs has installed 
a new electric sign in front of his 
retail shop 

a 


The Patty Cake Bakery, Cincinnati, 
operated by Alberta Kiefer and Les- 
ter Dills, has been attractively re- 
decorated 

s 


Richard Gillespie, who was asso- 
ciated with his father, Fred, in op- 
erating two Cincinnati retail bakeries, 
has reenlisted in the U.S. Air Force, 
and is now a lieutenant, stationed at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

® 


Julian Ball, rancher of Cresson, 
Texas, has returned to his former 
trade and has established a cookie 


factory in Marietta, Okla. The plant, 
of conerete and prefabricated mate- 
rials, occupies a two-acre tract and 


is 160 by 196 ft. Forty persons are em- 
ployed. Mr. Ball formerly had cookie 
factories in Vinita, Okla., and in Fort 
Worth, Waco and Houston. He sold 
them in 1949 and moved to his 2,000 
acre ranch. 


& 
Harry Price, Price Pie Co., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., is challenging other 
bakers in the area who are bowlers 


Mr. Price has a season average of 
203. Samuel Gates is new sales man- 
ager for the firm. 

ae 


W. W. Whitson, Bismarck, N.D., 
addressed the 32 salesmen and five 
route supervisors for Sweetheart 
Bakeries, Inc., of the Minot, N.D., 
area at the annual sales meeting at 
Minot. 
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McDonnell, manager of the Minot 
branch, and D. B. Whitson, assistant 
manager at Minot. Sweetheart sales 
were at an all-time high in North 
Dakota and Montana in 1953, the 
gathering was told. 

g 

Joseph Busken, who operates five 
retail bakeries in Cincinnati and vic- 
inity, has opened another branch 
store in suburban Mariemont. 

& 

H. E. Bischoff, Gallup, N.M., bread 
distributor, is an avid collector and 
student of southwestern U:S. art. Nu- 
merous paintings by Indians adorn his 


Other speakers were R. J. 


home and recently Mr. Bischoff and 





Baking Cake for 
More Profit 





Cakes to 
by selling this idea 
to their parents! When students’ birthdays draw near, 
send letters to their parents (list of birthdays and home 


addresses can be obtained from college registrar). Suggest 


Send your cakes to college. Sell Birthday 
college students in your community 


a delicious birthday cake, from your bakery, for their away- 
from-home offspring. Deliveries could be made to dormi- 
tory, complete with gift wrapping and birthday message. 


Decorate yourself with sales! Most women admire your 
superb cake decorating. They'd be fascinated to watch you 


at work. Use this interest to your advantage. At certain 
times put on a decorating demonstration on a small work 
table. This will draw traffic, inspire more confidence in 
your methods and ingredients, and subtly prove to women 
that you, their baker, can do a better job than they! 

















Free cakes bring you dividends. Keep a register for 
customers to sign, giving birth and anniversary dates, 
addresses. Award a cake to a celebrant each week. To others 
send a postal card reminder that your delicious cakes can 
help them celebrate. Weekly drawing keeps your register 
growing: postals draw new business. Local papers welcome 
news of winners with your cake, too! Ask your Fleischmann 
Man for a complete Anniversary Cake Merchandising Plan. 





“Life of the Party” cakes! Make customers take notice 
of your “party cakes!’ Feature one in your window sur- 
rounded with a party atmosphere—colored crepe paper 
streamers, fancy nut cups, party favors, paper hats, balloons, 
confetti. And in the center, on a raised stand, display, say, 
a luscious, gaily decorated cake. This novel display will 


remind customers of cake’s important role at every party. 
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his collection were the subjects of 
a three column newspaper story in 
the Gallup, N.M., Independent. 
s 
The Westwood Bakery in a residen- 
tial area of Cincinnati has been re- 
opened by Mr. and Mrs. Al Verwold. 
They have installed new equipment. 
s 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Van Haaften have 
purchased the Aurelia (Iowa) Bakery. 


The former Kliss Bakery, Aurora, 
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Diana Bakery-Pastry Shop and will 
feature an impressive list of German 
specialties, such as stollens, cheese- 
cake, fruit cake, unusual cookies, etc. 
Formal opening of the new bakery 
drew several hundred visitors, who 
were offered samples of cookies and 
fruit cake specialties. Mr. Grubner is 
being assisted by Mrs. Grubner. 
@ 

A business name has been filed for 
the Only Bakery, 324 Williams St., 
Buffalo, by Stephen Rozum. 


mer, and his own purchase of Wotka’s 
Pastry Shop, 6403 Clayton Ave., in 
nearby Clayton, Mo. Mr. Schwarz is 
financial secretary of the St. Louis 
Master Bakers Assn. 

& 

The Mayfair Pastry Shop, 1718 
Tower Grove Ave., St. Louis, has been 
sold to John McArthur, who plans 
extensive remodelling of the shop. 


Dolores and Erich Schafermeyer 





t > ne ow f ory i > 
Colo., has been taken over and mod- ® _ opened a new bakery in Potosi, 
ernized by Max Grubner, formerly of Armin Schwarz has announced the F ° 
New York City and Germany. Mr. sale of his Armin’s Bakery, 5311 Chip- 
Grubner has retitled the bakery as pewa St., St. Louis, to Melvin Schir- James E. Cassidy, founder and 








Let your bread sell cake. Tell bread 
shoppers about your special dessert treats 
this easy way: use your bread end-seals 
to push youl other products. Let end- 
seals help sell your cakes, for example. 
Just a short, simple message will do it, 
ae ry our Special Treat—NAME’s Choco- 
late Marshmallow Cake!’ Remember, 
when you use your bread end-seals to 
help sell cake, you’re using free advertis- 
ing space that’s sure to be seen, Offer a 
new end-seal treat, often. Customers will 
appreciate these suggestions, buy more 


of your products! 





How to get FREE PUBLICITY. Your 
opportunities are unlimited! You can 


make your bakery a news item and create 
good public relations in many ways. Exam- 
ples: When you promote an employee or 
hire a new one, send his name, picture 
and pertinent facts to the local news- 
paper editor. Or donate a big cake to a 
local firm’s anniversary—bank, railroad, 
or even the city. Be sure a reporter is on 
hand when the gift is made. Your bakery 


will be better known to everyone, 








What-toatds batter — 
SELLS BETTER! 


” 


A 


- 


£ a" . . 
For that natural, homemade taste 
that's a natural sales-maker... 


use Fleischmann’s 
TASIEX Shortening 


@ It's the newest development in shortenings. You get superior 
creaming, better texture, delicious natural taste and improved 
eating quality in your cakes. 


@ An exclusive TasteX process blends specially cultured non-fat milk 
with highest quality vegetable oils to give your cakes that 
homemade taste that brings customers back 
for more! 


MAKE IT TASTE BETTER WITH TASTEX, 
the finest emulsifying-type, hydrogenated, 100° 
vegetable-oil margarine shortening you can 
buy! Available in 50-Ib. cans and 400-Ib. drums 





BRING A THIRD DIMENSION TO YOUR CAKE QUALITY... 
MAKE FULL USE OF THESE THREE FINE INGREDIENTS — 


FLEISCHMANN’S @; 


< 


TasteX Margarine Shortening « Frozen Eggs 
Baking Powder nt at 





‘ : 

Willard A. Anderson 
HEADS BROLITE AREA — Willard 
A. Anderson has been appointed 
southeastern divisional manager for 
the Brolite Co., with headquarters in 
Atlanta, 686 Greenwood Ave., N.E. 
Mr. Anderson's brother, Henry V. An- 
derson, heads Brolite’s Texas division 
with headquarters at Dallas. Willard 
A. Anderson was previously sales 
and service representative working 
out of the company's home office in 
Chicago. He is a member of the 
American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers. 





owner of the Federal Bakery, 579 
Massachusetts St., Gary, Ind., has 
sold the business and equipment to 
two of the bakers working for him, 
Leo Tonetski and James N. Coros. 
€ 

A fire, which started in the wrap- 
ping room considerably damaged the 
Perkins Bakery in Silverton, a Cin- 
cinnati suburb. The shop was _ re- 
opened after being closed two weel:s 
for repairs and remodeling. 


e 
Coles Bakery, Ltd., has been in- 
corporated and registered oflices of 
the firm are located at 204-508 Horn- 
by St., Vancouver, B.C, 


& 

Bryce's Hobby Bakery, Ltd., has 
been incorporated with a capitaliza- 
tion of $50,000. Registered offices of 
the firm are at 404-744 W. Hastings 
St., Vancouver, B.C, 

* 

Featuring delivery service to 
homes, Bill Pensak has opened Pen- 
sak's Donut & Cruller Shop at 9819 
Normandie Ave., Los Angeles. 


A business name has been filed for 
the Muscarella Pastry Shop, 103 Bus- 
ti Ave., Buffalo, by Philip Muscarella. 

© 

Now nearing completion in Evans- 
ville, Ind., is the Ross Center Bakery, 
a new firm created by the owners of 
the Economy Food Markets. 


The Star Bakery, Cleveland, has 
just completed a new sales branch 
in Madison, Ohio, a 102 by 100-ft 
building with 10,200 sq. ft. of space 

o 


J. E. Widdel, owner of the Ken- 
mare Bakery, Kenmare, N.D., has 
suspended operations 

. 

Henry L. Campbell, owner of 
Campbell’s Bakery, Bangor, Maine, 
has been issued a building permit for 








42 


the construction of a $25,000 bakery 
in Brewer, Maine. The structure will 
be a single story. 


California Cheesecake Co. has been 
established at 146 Farmer St., Buf- 
falo, by Erhardt Harmel. 

a 

Frank Marburger has reopened the 
Okemah Bakery, Okemah, Okla. The 
bakery had been closed for several 
months 

ae 


Kenneth Bizzell has opened a bak- 
ery at Holdenville, Okla, He previous- 
ly operated the Marlow (Okia.) Bak- 
ery. Ted Crotts has purchased the 
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Marlow Bakery and Lee Atkins will 
be in charge. 


The Hendricks (Minn.) Bakery- 
Cafe, owned by Arvid Peterson, was 
recently destroyed by fire. Firemen 
were hampered by 20°-below-zero 
weather. 

& 


New fixtures have been installed 
in the Red Hill Bakery, Washington, 
Ga. Mr. and Mrs. James Diach have 
installed two display cases, a wrap- 
ping table and a wall case. 

© 


Bread dough for about 500 loaves 


was ruined when an oven explosion 
at the Sweetheart Bakery, Brookings, 
S. D., caused several hundred dollars 
worth of damage. 
a 
Peoples Food Service, Inc., has 
started a new bakery at Twin City, 
Ga., with Grover Corley in charge. 
e 
The Baker Boy Bakery, 4818 
Fourth St. N.W., Albuquerque, N.M., 
was looted of $55 in cash recently. 
Earl Rastorfer owns the bakery. 
= 
Mr. and Mrs. Eldin Taylor, opera- 
tors of Peggy’s Pastries, Bluffton, 
Ind., have purchased a bakery at 
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THESE LEADING FIRMS WERE ADVERTISERS 


IN THE 1953 ALMANACK 
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Co 
Atkinson Milling Co 
Barr Shipping Co, 
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Fumigation Engineering 
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Place your Advertising Early 


Final forms close 


March 1st 


For The Northwestern Miller 


1954 ALMANACK 


Where your advertising is seen throughout the 
year by all readers of The Northwestern Miller. 


Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the 
Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 
1954 ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by 
all readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two 
of the April 27, 1954, issue. The new Almanack will 
continue and expand the valuable statistical and infor- 
mational service regarding crops, production, regulations, 
for which this annual edition serves as an ever-handy 


Feed, 


etc., 
“reference library.” 


Your advertising message will be seen time and 
throughout the year in the Almanack as this 
indispensable volume will be retained and referred to 
repeatedly by readers who will be most receptive to your 


again 


advertising. 
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State Laws 
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Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain By-Products 
Feedstuffs Analysis Table 

Farm Animal Population 


space reservation today and assure 


yourself ample time in which to prepare your advertising 
copy, which can be accepted not later than March 1. Use 
the handy space reservation form below. Mail it today 


1954 ALMANACK will be these 


departments, with their own material, such as 


GRAIN— BAKING— 


Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 


State Baking Laws 
List of Industrial Movies 
List of Baking Schools 
Census Report 

List of Largest Bakeries 
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Regulations 

Bleaching Flour, 
Self-rising Flour 

Packaging 
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SS AS TE RS 
GINGERBREAD MAN, PIE MAN 
IN PARADE OF ROSES 


PASADENA, CAL.—The baking 
industry was represented in the 
Tournament of Roses Parade on New 
Year’s Day at Pasadena, Cal., by the 
floats of “The Gingerbread Man” en- 
tered by Helms Bakeries, and “Simple 
Simon and the Pie Man,” entered by 
the Bakery & Confectionery Workers 
International Union. 


Bryan, Ohio. Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Berry are taking over managership 
of the pastry shop in Bluffton. 
e 
Nu-Way Bakeries will open a new 
store in the Page Manor shopping 
center, Dayton, Ohio, about March 1. 
The firm will do its baking on the 
premises. Nu-Way Bakeries has two 
other stores in Dayton. 
e 
The Monroe (Iowa) Bakery has 
been sold to Mr. and Mrs. Glen Gi- 
rard. 





Kellerman’s Bakery, Crosby, Minn., 
has completed remodeling and paint- 
ing work. 

e 

Donald Gustafson of Port Wing, 
Wis., is the new baker at the Grand 
Marais (Minn.) Bakery. 

& 

Charles Clark, Greenfield (Iowa) 
Pastry Shop, and Bud Barstad, Bar- 
stad’s Bakery, Boone, Iowa, have add- 
ed new equipment. 

& 

Gil Sanchez has completed installa- 

tion of a new oven in his Gil’s Bak- 


ery, Reinken and Main Streets, Be- 
len, N.M. 
8 
The Debus Baking Co., Hastings, 


Neb., has completed the move into its 
new plant on the outskirts of the city. 


Chet Brinkman, proprietor of the 
Brinkman Bakery, Farmington, 
Minn., has closed his bakery because 
of illness. 


Horace P. Zeiglar, Daniels Baking 
Co., Augusta, Ga., recently underwent 
an operation and is reported to be 
recovering satisfactorily. 

a 

Colonial Baking Co., Oklahoma 
City, has added two delivery panel 
trucks to its equipment. 


The Reed Donut Shop, 1719 Wal- 
nut St., Harrisburg, Pa., has been 
opened by Jacob H. Reed and Ran- 
dolph L. Anthony. 

e 

The Art Doughtry Bakery, Dayton- 
na Beach, Fla., has been purchased 
by R. W. Schumaker, formerly of 
Sharon, Pa., who will operate it. 


e 
Philip Kraft has opened the De- 
luxe Cake & Pastry Shop, Inc., in the 
new Speedway Stop & Shop Super 
Market, Indianapolis. This is the 
company’s eleventh in the Indianapo- 
lis area. 
® 
L. K. Stephens and his son have 
opened a new bakery in Bloomington, 
Ill. The building, which is the home 
of Mrs. Stephens Fine Pastries, is a 
$25,000 undertaking. 
e 
William T. Compston has bought 
Gregersen’s Bakery in Portland, 
Maine. Mr. Compston was formerly a 
baker in Liverpool, England, in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, and on the Isle of Man, 
Scotland. 
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SAAN 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 


Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
penying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


REMEBER LE aaa 


No. 3477—Gum 
Karaya 


A new technical service bulletin 
about the importation, processing and 
usage of natural Gum Karaya has 
been issued by Morningstar, Nicol, 
Inc. Applications for Gum Karaya dis- 
cussed include its use in pie and pud- 
ding thickening agents, confections 
and many others, The profusely illus- 
trated eight-page bulletin is punched 
for three-ring binders as a permanent 
reference booklet for complete infor- 
mation about the forms in which Gum 
Karaya is available. Viscosity meas- 
urements are compared with other 
water soluble gums and a section 
deals with the theoretical structure 
of gels. One of the most striking ad- 
vantages claimed for this product is 
its ability to gel in cold water. When 
used as an emulsifying or thickening 
agent this cold water solubility fea- 
ture tends to improve the stability of 
liquid and semi-solid products in 
which it is used, it is claimed. This 
cold water emulsifying process can be 
employed where heat might be in- 








jurious to other ingredients, the com- 
pany states, Check No. 3477 on the 
coupon to receive full information. 


No. 3478—Bread 
Bags 

Waxed bread bags, coated on the 
inside only, have been proved 100% 
more effective in terms of protection 
than dry-waxed bags and 300% more 
effective than untreated bags, the 
research and package development 
laboratory of Western Waxed Paper 
division, Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
claims. Laboratory technicans pack- 
aged identical loaves, taken from the 
same bake, in the three different 
types of bags. The loaves were then 
stored for a 72-hour period in each 
of five “conditioned” rooms of the 
laboratory. These are held at tem- 
peratures of minus 20, zero, 35°-50°, 
80°-90°, and 90°-110° at controlled 
humidities. The results are as those 
claimed above. Subsequent tests 
showed that the bag coated on the 
inside provides more accurate repro- 
duction of printing without damaging 
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Send me information on the items marked: 


No. 3477—-Gum Karaya 
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or lessening in any way its protective 
qualities, the company states, also, 
there was no transfer of wax onto 
the customer’s clothing. Check No. 
3478 on the coupon, mail it and full 
details will be sent to you. 


No. 3489—Candy 
Recipes 


A new candy recipe book, “Pocket 
Guide to the World’s Finest Can- 
dies,” has been published by White 
Stokes Co. The 76-page book offers 
99 tested formulations, from kisses 
to candy apples and cross-indexed 
by product and type of candy. Check 
No. 3489 on the coupon, mail it and 
the book will be mailed to you. 


No. 3480—Cleaning 
Supplies Catalog 


A new 40-page cleaning supplies 
bulletin has just been released by 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. Insecticide 
sprayers, washing powders, brushes, 
sponges, hose, ladders, valves, 
wrenches, waste receptacles, can rins- 
ers, wash tanks, aprons, boots, paint, 
and many other small maintenance 
items needed by industrial plants are 
all illustrated and described in this 
one catalog. A copy (Bulletin F-5315) 
can be obtained by checking No. 3480 
on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3486—Sealing, 
Labeling Machine 


Improvements in models of its 
Vacumatic heat sealing and label- 
ing machine for cellophane, poly- 


ethylene and pliofilm bags are being 
introduced by the Mercury Heat 
Sealing Equipment Co. This machine 
will automatically take a label up 
to 11 in. wide, drop it over the top 


of a bag, then fold and seal both 
bag and label at the same time, 
according to the company. A new 


feature is one which times the re- 
lease of the label to correspond with 
the speed of the operator. A second 
feature, according to the company, 
controls the pick-up of the label in 
such a way that it virtually elimi- 
nates the possibility of two labels 
being put on the same bag; the third 
is an adjustable feeding device that 
drops the label in the right posi- 
tion for best operation; and the 
fourth improvement is a control that 
automatically prevents the sealing 
jaws from closing more than once 
in any sealing cycle, preventing ac- 
cidental spoilage through double 
seals. For more information check 
No. 3486 on the coupon and mail it 
to this magazine. 
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No. 3493—Bakery 
Truck Body 


Utility Truck Distributors, Inc., 
announces its newest parcel delivery 
body—the Utility bakery body. The 
unit is designed to carry a larger 
bread load and still give additional 
freedom and ease of operation to the 
routeman, according to the company. 
The unit has a 180° fully-curved 
windshield. Both the rear door and 
side step-ups are constructed lower 
to ease the strain of climbing in and 





out of the truck. Eight, 10 and 12 ft. 
body lengths are available. Shuffle 
trays are part of the optional as- 
sembly. Choice of colors is also op- 
tional. A safety track has been placed 
on all steps. The body is exclusive 
on GMC and Chevrolet chassis. For 
more information check No, 3493 on 
the coupon and mail it to this maga- 
zine. 


No. 34185—Bakery 
Management Book 


Maclaren & Sons, Ltd., has pub- 
lished a book, ‘Modern Bakery Man- 
agement,” by F. Boreham, primarily 
designed for the English industry. 
Available for approximately $1.50 the 
book contains suggestions for those 
hoping to be bakery managers, and 
contains chapters dealing with: pre- 
paring for management, buying, is- 
suing, production and layout on the 
manufacturing side, the finishing de- 
partment, dispatching, staff welfare, 
costs, experimental work, office work, 
responsibilities of management, the 
modern confectionery bakery, terms 
of engagement and personal mat- 
ters. Maclaren & Sons, Ltd., is lo- 
cated at Stafford House, Norfolk 
St., Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


No. 3488—Cellophane 
Printing 


A new technique said to add bril- 
liance to color printing on Cello- 
phane has been developed by the 
Lassiter Corp. The new method, 
called “Lassiteen,” offers vibrant 
luster to a wide range of colors, ac- 
cording to company officials. A 
spokesman said that the new tech- 
nique is ideal for self-service dis- 
plays particularly in the textile and 
food fields and that the introduc- 
tion of brighter color effects into 
the Cellophane printing field under- 
lines the necessity for good package 
design. Samples of color printing by 
the new process will be sent if you 
will check No. 3488 on the coupon and 
mail it. 


No. 3490—Pan 
Grease 


Results of a testing program by 
Caravan Products Co., Inc., on the 
cake breakage problem which has 
been causing concern and loss to 
bakers using specialty molds for cake 
rabbits, lambs, etc., have been an- 
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nounced. The company says tests 
with pans lightly greased with Spra- 
short, the company’s prepared pan 
grease, indicated virtual elimination 
of breakage. Cakes slipped out easily 
and molds in most instances were 
wiped out, greased while still warm 
and used again. For further infor- 
mation check No. 3490 on the coupon 
and mail it to this magazine. 


No. 3487—Gas Pilot 


Partlow Corp. has announced its 
700 series Saf-T-Flame pilot which is 
said to protect any gas fired appli- 
ance against damage from failure 
of a gas pilot or gas or electric sup- 
ply. The pilot has been especially 
developed for application to ovens, 
air heaters, immersion heaters, fur- 





naces, metal pots and similar indus- 
burning appliances which 
utilize a constantly burning gas pilot. 
According to the company, this de- 


trial gas 
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vice uses the flame conductivity prin- 
ciple to achieve instantaneous cut-off 
after pilot flame failure, although no 
vacuum tubes are required. A special- 
ly designed pilot burner is provided 
which is fitted with built-in flame- 
sensing electrodes and is installed 
as a single unit. Special fittings and 
adaptors are available which will al- 
low this pilot burner to be installed 
on most types of gas burning equip- 
ment, with little alteration, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. The pilot 
burner is electrically ignited by a 
push button on the front of the con- 
trol case or, in the automatic mod- 
els, mechanically after a preset purge 
time delay. Double units are avail- 
able for multiple burner applications 
consisting of burners in pairs. The 
pilot operates on the flame conduc- 
tivity principle, using the ability of 
a gas flame to conduct an electrical 
current better than air. Check No. 
3487 on the coupon and complete in- 
formation will be mailed to you. 


No. 3491—Casserole 
Dish 


A new type of casserole dish of pa- 
per impregnated with plastic resin 
has been introduced by Leeds Sales 
Co. Preformed and available in any 
desired size, this new casserole dish 
allows freedom of usage, according 
to the company. Food can be baked, 
frozen, boiled or re-frozen without 
marring or affecting the rigidity of 
this dish, it is claimed. A wide range 
of color combinations is available. 
It is said to be non-toxic, odorless, 
greaseproof, waterproof and wash- 
able. Available with or without lids, 
the dishes weigh 36 to a pound. For 
more information check No. 3491 on 
the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3192—Water 
Purifier 


The Ogden Filter Co. has added a 
new model to the present line of 
water purifying equipment. It is the 
Model AL. The present line consists 
of model AP, which is a lightweight, 
portable unit designed for travelers; 





model AD for use with dishmaster; 


model AC recommended for 
coolers, ice making machines, 
makers and multiple 


water 
coffee 
installations 
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for commercial application and mod- 
els A and AD. The company states 
that the new model has the same ef- 
fectiveness as the other purifiers in 
the removal of chlorine, odors, taste 
and harmful bacteria in drinking 
water. The company’s purifiers have 
been given many tests by labora- 
tories with drinking water selected 
from all parts of the world, many 
from a known highly contaminated 
source, The result was a clear, whole- 
some and good tasting pure drinking 
water that meets the standards of 
the U.S. Public Health Service, it 
is claimed. For full information on 
the purifiers check No. 3492 on the 
coupon and mail it to this magazine. 


Also Available 


The following new products and 
services have been described in de- 
tail in recent issues of this publica- 
tion. Information about them still 





may be obtained. Jot the appropriate 
MILLIN 


KNAPPEN tbh 


roducers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 








AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 














BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


wite NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 


NAPPANEE, IND. 











WE suPPoRT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 





More Reason than Rhyme! 


Quaker 
Bakers Flour 


* Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 


With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 


Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 


’Cause baking formulas change so quick. 


This short-patent flour is the finest of any 


And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny! 


| ee 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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number or numbers on the accom- 
panying coupon and drop it in the 
mail. 


No. 3415—Decal, Meyercord Co. 

No. 3416—Vacuum cleaner, Multi- 
Clean Products, Inc. 

No. 3417—Container, I. D. Co. 

No. 3418—Coumarin replacement, 
Florasynth Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 3419--Topping, Fount-Wip, 


Inc 

No. 3420--Ice remover, Monroe Co., 
Inc 

No. 8421 Labels, Pollock Paper 
Corp 
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No. 3422——Electronic controls hand- 
book, Photoswitch, Inc. 

No, 3423—Baking system, Petersen 
Oven Co. 

No. 3424-—-Pizza dough retarder, 
Dunhill Soda Fountain Corp. 

No. 3425— Wall washer, 
Story Products Corp. 

No. 3426—Fruitcake box, Tri-State 
Plastic Molding Co., Inc. 

No. 8427—-Message repeater, Michi- 
gan Electronics, Inc. 

No. 3428—-Trays, Sutherland Paper 
Co. 

No. 3429—Sugar in cake baking, 
Sugar Information, Inc 


Ross & 


No. 3430—Sales promotions, Cap- 
pel, MacDonald & Co. and the Wil- 
liam Morris Agency, Inc. 

No. 3431—Book on selling, Lloyd R. 
Wolfe, Publisher. 

No. 3482—Paint, Fyr-Kote Co., di- 
vision of Morris Paint & Varnish Co. 
No. 84388—Reach-in 
Jordan Refrigerator Co. 

No. 3434—Baking method, Woods 
Bakeries, Inc. 

No. 3435—Coumarin substitutes, F. 
Ritter & Co. 

No. 3486—Stand-by unit, Stewart 
& Stevenson Services. 


refrigerators, 









All Brolite 


Representatives Are 









Trained Bakery 
Technicians 
And Are 
At Your Service 


mola liley® 


®y-ilelatiiaehitelars 


BROLITE COM 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 





All Ingredients In 


BROSOFT 


Are Accepted Under the 
BREAD STANDARDS 


“BROSOFT ic « tonseriing acon 


with high powers of emulsification and dispersion— 





All Vegetable 


Tal eihilcis 


(Lecithin and 


Associated 
Phosphatides)— 


Flour—Mono and 
Di-Glycerides— 


Vegetable Oils 
— Salt 





resulting in activity for combining shortening 
and water and other ingredients of the dough. 


BROS OFT iis. « Proven ingredient 


Produces tenderness of crumb and crust, improves texture. 
Better eating and keeping qualities. Easier machining 








and make up. Smoother slicing — no gumminess. 


BROSOFT is a Convenient Dry Product 


Easy to handle—requires no change in shop procedures. 


Valuable Ingredients for Bakers — Since 1928 


S18 Fiest 





ANY Inc. 


Seattle § 


Waost 
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No. 3487— Pallet, Molded Fiber- 
glass Tray Co. 

No. 3488—Marking machine, Adolph 
Gottscho, Inc. 

No. 3439—Cellophane, Pie-Pak Co., 
Inc. 

No, 3440 — Marker, 
Corp. 

No. 3441—Polyethylene bags, Plas- 
tic Packaging Co. 

No. 3442—Bulletin, F. Ritter & Co. 

No. 3443 — Pneumatic conveyor, 
Vacu-Blast Co., Inc. 

No. 3444 — Bread 
Paper Corp. 

No. 3445—Bakery cleaning hand- 
book, Oakite Products, Inc. 

No. 3446—Aluminum paint, Sapolin 
Paints, Inc. 

No. 3447—Emulsifiers, 
ter, Inc. 

No. 3448—Oven folder, Washington 
Industrial Products, Inc. 

No. 3449—Vacuum filter, Vacuum 
Filter Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3450—Fat filter, Delpark Corp 

No. 3451—Pastry bag, J. Cane & 
Sons, Inc. 


Kiwi Coders 


labels, Pollock 


Hachmeis- 


No. 3452—Wall washing machine, 
Quaker Maintenance Co., Inc. 

No. 3453—F loor brick folder, Dreh- 
mann Paving & Flooring Co. 

No. 3454— Pan greaser, Imperial 
Machine Co. 

No. 3455—Decal book, Meyercord 
Co. 

No. 3456—Accident rate booklets, 
National Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 

No. 3457—Biochemicals, Mann Re- 
search Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 3458—Selling feature, Westco 
Products. 

No. 3459—Buffer attachment, 
Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 

No. 3460— Marking machines, 
Adolph Gottscho, Inc. 

No. 3461—Catalog of ingredients, 
White Stokes Co., Inc. 

No. 3462—Oven, Despatch Oven Co. 

No. 8463—Drive assembly, Fuller 
Brush Co. 

No. 3464—Food mixer, Universal 
Industries. 

No, 3465—Freezer, C. Schmidt Co. 

No. 3466—Paper samples, Chippewa 
Paper Products Co. 

No. 3467—Wrappers, Pollock Paper 
Corp. 

No. 3468 — Tray 
Oven Co. 


ovens, Petersen 
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IOWA BAKERS ASSN. PLANS 
CONVENTION ON MAY 11-12 


OTTUMWA, IOWA — The Iowa 
Bakers Assn.’s annual spring con- 
vention has been shortened to a day 
and a half meeting, beginning at noon 
May 11, it has been announced by 
N. X. Swenson, Ottumwa, president 
and secretary of the group. The con- 
vention will be at the Savery Hotel, 
Des Moines. 

The May 11 program will include 
registrations, the golf meet and the 
allied get-together in the evening. 

On May 12 the allied breakfast 
has been scheduled for 8 a.m., fol- 
lowed by demonstrations and other 
business sessions, and the annual 
banquet in the evening. A 1%-hour 
demonstration on decorating and can- 
dy making will be conducted by the 
Wilton School of Decorating staff 
from Chicago. 

Bakers are asked to bring in one or 
more products for display. There will 
be no judging but each baker bring- 
ing a product will be given a free 
ticket for a drawing for one of three 
prizes of $25, $15 and $10. 
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DO YOU KNOW . 





(. 2 


a 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 49 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. It is usually figured that 1% oz. 
of 45 grain vinegar with '% oz. baking 
soda will produce about the same 
amount of carbon dioxide gas as 1 oz. 
baking powder. 

2. Some sponge cake formulas call 
for heating the eggs and sugar before 
starting to beat them. results 
are obtained by heating them not 
over 120° F. 


Jest 


3. To reconstitute powdered whole 
eggs, it is necessary to use 2 Ib. of 
water and 1 lb. powdered eggs. 

4. The color of peach pie filling 
may be improved by the addition of a 
small amount of yellow when 
canned peaches are used. 


color 
9. Powdered whole milk contains 
about 2712% butterfat 

6. Hydrogenated 
made by 
oil 


7. In general powdered sugar will 
produce just as nice a crack on the 
tops of will fine granu- 
lated sugar 


shortening is 
mixing a hard fat with an 


cookies as 





One of Your 





FLOUR... 


As Near to 
You as Your Telephone! 


* HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 
SPECIAL CAKE FLOURS 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
LABORATORY CONTROL 


THE 


MENNEL MILLING CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
GArfield 6707 CALL COLLECT 








‘“*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Contro 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


8. When sour milk is used instead 
of sweet milk in a bun dough the 
fermentation time should be in- 
creased, 

9. It is not necessary to use soda 
in a devils food cake mix in order to 
obtain a mahogany color. 

10. Baking puff paste products on 
wet pans will produce greater shrink- 
age during baking. 

11. When making custard pies, it 
is a good idea to make the filling 
about an hour ahead of time before 
filling the pie shells. 

12. Tapioca is 
stalks of plants 
tropics. 


root 
the 


made from 
that grow in 


13. It is better to use sour cream 
butter for cakes and cookies than 
sweet cream butter 

14. In a layer cake formula that 
produces excellent results at sea level, 
the baking powder should be _ in- 
creased when the formula is used at 
4,000 or 5,000 feet above sea level in 
order to obtain a cake of the same 
volume, grain, texture, ete. 

“15. In making bread, in 
order to obtain a good flavor, it is 


cocoa 


necessary to use from 12 to 15% 
cocoa based on the weight of the 


flour. 
16. Split top bread requires more 


steam in the oven than plain top 
bread. 
17. The manufacturing of oleo- 


margarine originated in Norway. 

18. The average white bread flour 
contains about 78% starch and a 
good cake flour about 73%. 

19. It is not permissible 
alum in making bread. 

20. Experimental work has shown 
that a comparatively high percentage 
of shortening in French bread aids in 
keeping it crisp. 


to use 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 


s . s e 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
The WICHITA 
Giour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 






































































Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


cake flout 


ANGELITE 
COOKIE KING~« 


doughnut flour 


okie and 


racker sponge flour 


CRACKER KING 


100% soft wheat graham 


a 


GRAHAM KING 


\ 


low viscosity ateleL 


PASTRY KING 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Easteen RePresentative, 25 Beaver Street, New Youx Ory 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S§S 
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fine CAKES 
and PASTRIES make 


PLEASED CUSTOMERS 





One of many 
quick-selling baking items 
made with 





Genuine* ALMOND PASTE 
HEIDE MACAROON PASTE 
HEIDE KERNEL PASTE 
HEIDE MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 


os 
HEIDE FONDANT ICING 






Write for free copy of 
booklet “Fancy Cake Baking” 


HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 
New York, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Survey Shows Range 
in Foremen’s Pay 


NEW LONDON, CONN. — New 
light on foremen’s responsibilities and 
earnings in both manufacturing and 
non-manufacturing industries is cast 
by a pilot study of foremen’s salaries 
prepared by National Foremens In- 
stitute, New London, Conn. Based on 
returns of 10,000 questionnaires com- 
piled, this organization said its study 
demonstrates the differences in rank 
and pay which go with the title—indi- 
cating an urgent need for better job 
evaluation in the middle management 
brackets. 

Salary data compiled.from this re- 
search reveals a range from less than 
$300 a month to over $700 for what 
the institute calls “Class I'’ foremen 
in the manufacturing field, with 
48.1% earning between $450 and $525, 
while almost 80% of those grouped 
within Class II earn between $375 
and $450. In non-manufacturing the 
pay checks are smaller—-74.4% of the 
upper groups are paid $375 to $475, 
while 68% in Class II earn between 
$300 and $400 a month. 

As expected the job title of fore- 
man carries different responsibilities 
at different plants. In the manufac- 
turing field the typical Class I fore- 
man usually has years of experience 
and works generally under the direc- 
tion of the plant superintendent. The 
Class II foreman, in contrast, ordi- 
narily supervises men on one shift 
and in one work area, and his work 
is less complicated. 

The number of employees super- 
vised by foremen varies with the size 
of plant, the institute’s survey shows. 
The average Class I foreman in plants 
with over 1,000 workers directs 48 
employees. In smaller installations 
with under 100 workers, the foreman 
has charge of an average of 20 work- 
ers. The national average of workers 
supervised per foreman Class I, all 
industries, is 37 subordinates, rang- 
ing from 44 in the Northeast to 25 
in the South. For Class II foremen 
the national average is 22, and the 
range is from 28 in the Northeast to 
19 in the South. 

The study adds that foremen in 
most cases earn from 10 to 25% more 
than do the best paid people whom 
they supervise. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA BAKERS 
PLAN JUNE 1-2 MEETING 


WATERTOWN, S.D.—The South 
Dakota Bakers Assn. will have its 
annual convention in Watertown, 
S.D., June 1-2. The Grand Hotel will 
be convention headquarters. 

Among the features will be demon- 
strations of fancy pastries, cookies 
and doughnuts, a cost analysis of bak- 
ery products and retail sales and mer- 
chandising, according to Lex Quarn- 
berg, Watertown (S.D.) Milling Co., 
secretary of the bakers’ association. 
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CONTINENTAL BOOSTS 
ALFRED F. MEININGER 
BUFFALO Continental Baking 
Co. has appointed Alfred F. Meininger 
as sales manager of its Buffalo plant. 
Mr. Meininger succeeds George H. 
Chesworth, who will tour Continen- 
tal's plants throughout the country 
for 17 weeks before his expected ap- 
pointment as manager of an undeter- 
mined plant. Mr. Meininger has been 
with the company here for 6% years, 


most recently as a sales supervisor. 
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Subsidiary o 
1450 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 18 NEW YORK 


Feonetts. in Pood Cnuckment 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


zw BuHLeR 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 





@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








H. C. MEINING 


ae tee SK CO. cuicaco su. 
Phone: WAbash 12-6815 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 








GARLAND MILLS 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 











“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


-_ ae) 4 -_ Pe i 
Jl mUahily Cakers Pl047 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO OKLAHOMA 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 



















CESSFUL DONUT 


a suc 
LLS FOR THE 
BUSINESS CA’ MIX 


FINEST EQUIPMENT and 
DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 47 











] False. The 
read: 1% oz 


statement should 
45 grain vinegar and 
% oz. baking soda will produce about 
the same amount of carbon dioxide 
gas as 1 oz. baking powder 

2. True. At a higher temperature 
the eggs are liable to coagulate, mak- 
ing spots in the finished cakes. The 
beating quality of the eggs may also 
be damaged producing a smaller 
volume 

3. False. It is necessary to use 3 
lb. water and 1 lb. powdered eggs. 
Whole eggs contain about 75% water. 

4. True. This also holds true for 
pineapple pie filling. Care must be 
taken not to use too much color. 

5. True. Powdered skim milk con- 
tains approximately 142% butterfat. 

6. False. A hydrogenated fat. or 
oil is one which has been treated with 
hydrogen at an elevated temperature 
in the presence of a nickel catalyst. 
The hydrogen is added chemically to 
the fat or oil, making it harder or, 
as it is stated, “more saturated.” 


7. False. Fine granulated sugar 
will produce the nicer crack, every- 
thing else being equal. This is due to 
the undissolved sugar crystals in the 
dough melting in the oven, producing 
a greater spread. 

8. False. Due to the increase in 
the acidity in the dough the fermen- 
tation should be decreased 

9. True. A “Dutch” process cocoa 
will produce a mahogany color. Some 
bakers add a small amount of red 
fruit color to the batter to obtain the 
reddish brown hue. 


10. False. It has been found that 
puff paste products baked on wet 
pans will shrink somewhat less than 
baked on dry pans. 

11. True. By making the filling 
ahead and stirring it a few times the 
sugar will be thoroughly dissolved. 
This procedure also helps to elimi- 
nate the air bubbles made by mixing 
the eggs and other ingredients. The 
elimination of these bubbles improves 
the appearance of the pies 

12. True. It is a nutritious starch 
obtained from the root stalks of the 
cassava plant 

13. True. Sour cream butter has 
a more pronounced flavor than sweet 
cream butter. The flavor of sweet 
cream butter is very apt to be masked 
by the other ingredients in the 
formula 

14. False. The baking powder 
should be decreased. This is due to 
the pressure of the atmosphere be- 
coming less, so that less leavening is 
required to obtain the same volume. 
A little experimenting by the baker 
will soon determine for himself what 
amount of baking powder to use in 
order to obtain the desired results 

15. False. From 7% to 10% cocoa 
based on the weight of the flour 
should be used. As cocoa will give the 
bread a bitter flavor, using the same 
amount of sugar will help to over- 
come the bitterness to some extent. 
It is also necessary to increase the 
moisture content somewhat 

16. True. Plenty of wet steam 
should be used in the oven so that 
the top of the loaves will be soft and 
break or shred readily. When not 
enough steam is used or if dry steam 


is used blind tops are very apt to 
result 
17. False. The manufacturing of 
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oleomargarine was developed in 
France about the time of the Franco- 
Prussian war due to the scarcity of 
butter. 

18. False. The percentage given 
should be reversed. 

19. True. The use of alum, even 
in small quantities, according to 
medical evidence, is harmful. It is an 
adulterant which is used to enable 
inferior flour to be substituted for 
good flour in order to make edible 
bread. Its use is prohibited. 

20. True. About 5 or 6% shorten- 
ing based on the weight of the flour 
is generally recommended. 


M. C. LEIENDECKER NAMED 

CHICAGO—Melvin C. Leiendecker 
has been appointed St. Louis sales 
representative by Crystal Tube Corp., 
printer and converter of transparent 
packaging materials, 6625 West Di- 
versey Ave., Chicago 35. Mr. Leien- 
decker's territory will include Mis- 
souri and Southern Illinois. Mr. Lei- 
endecker has been connected with the 
packaging industry for over 20 years 

BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ARRANGE PITTSBURGH DINNER 

PITTSBURGH — The Ladies Aux- 
iliary of the Retail Master Bakers 
Association of Western Pennsylvania 
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enjoyed its January dinner meeting 
at Stouffers Restaurant, with the 
president, Mrs. Laura Mae Mantsch, 
Blue Bonnet Bakery, Brookline, pre- 
siding. Mrs. Irene Flanigan, J. R. 
Lloyd Co., and Mrs. Susan Giltenboth, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., were 
appointed chairmen of a committee to 
serve the annual dinner at the Febru- 
ary meeting of the Retail Master 
Bakers Assn. at South High Voca- 
tional School baking division. Mrs. 
Frances Kollar, Steinmetz Bakery, 
Carnegie, and Mrs. Laura Mae 
Mantsch will be in charge of the eve- 
ning program 
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in the flours we mill 
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. - « Montana 


HIGH PROTEIN WHEATS 


Premium hard wheat, with its exceptional high - protein con- 
tent is grown in Montana. 


It is this superior wheat that we mill into the flavor-packed 
flours listed here. 


And it is the flavor of the baked goods you make from these 
flours that your customers prefer above all others. 


SUPER GRADES 


REGULAR GRADES 


MELLOW GRADES 








Super Judith 
Isis Clear 


Super Sapphire 


PROTEIN ASH 


12.50 
12.70 
15.50 


sss 





Regular Sapphire 
Regular Judith 
King Grizzly Clear 


12.00 40 
12.25 42 
14.40 2 








Mellow Sapphire 
Mellow Judith 


11.40 40 
11.70 43 





Dakotana won cur 
Sapphire Whole Wheat 


14.80 AS 
15.00 = 1.0 





White, wire 0r phone our nearest 
representative or contact us directly . 


MONTANA ¥ ie 
FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
EASTERN OFFICES: 1635 MERWIN ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 








With these flours in your shop it is easy 
to get your customers to choose bread for 
its taste qualities rather than its “squeez- 
ability.” These all-Montana wheat flours 
give unusual absorption and outstanding 
flavor characteristics. 
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Army Bakers Rate “First Class’ 


. 5d 7. * * * * * > 4 * * 
Rakers’ School, Ft. Lee, Va., Offers 2 Courses 
FORT LEE, VA.--The baking 


MILLER 
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courses offered by the food group of 
the Army's Quartermaster School at 
Fort Lee, Va., are producing top 
ranking bakers and baking super- 
visors 

In fact, 
those who 


advantages accruing to 
attend military baking 


schools in many ways exceed those 
accruing students at civilian schools. 
Not only is there no tuition to pay, 


FIELD EQUIPPED—Baking students 
at the Army school at Fort Lee, Va., 
mould dough by hand tin the field. 
Modern field baking companies are 
equipped with electric moulders; how- 
ever, hand moulding is an essential 
part of instruction for the Army 
baker. 





but the student receives a monthly 
wage plus all expenses of room and 
board provided by the government. 

The Army also guarantees place- 
ment of 100% of its school graduates, 
not only in national establishments 
but international as well, sending 
bakers and master bakers all over 
the world to carry on the food pro- 
gram. 

The two courses consist of eight 
weeks of instruction each. The bakery 
management course, open to _ ser- 
geants and enlisted men of higher 
rank, has 135 master bakers scheduled 
for training in the coming fiscal year, 
The basic course, open to those ranks 
below sergeant, has 480 bakers 
scheduled for training. 

The baking course includes intro- 
duction to baking, function of ingredi- 
ents, bread production procedures and 
problems, maintenance and lubrica- 
tion of equipment, small quantity 
bread baking, quantity and variety 
bread production with fixed baking 
equipment, field baking, hand produc- 
tion with portable equipment, prac- 
tice of baking with M-1945 mobile 
bakery equipment and basic mathe- 
matics. 

The advanced bakery management 
course teaches baking materials, pro- 
duction procedures and _ problems, 
comparative baking, bread bakery 
operations, practice of baking, mathe- 
matics, maintenance and supervision 
of M-1945 equipment. 

In addition, the bakery section con- 
ducts classes in applied bakery for 


Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


* MEPHERSON, 





KANGAS + 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








OUTDOOR BAKERY—tThese soldiers taking the Army baking course at Fort 
Lee, Va., are loading a mobile field bake oven which bakes 432 Ib. bread per 
oven charge. The oven is mounted on a two wheel trailer and towed by a 2! 


ton truck, 


students in the food supervision 
course for officers and enlisted men, 
the graduates of which become food 
advisers and technicians, respectively. 

Senior instructor of the bakery sec- 
tion is Major Walter C. Terry. Chief 
Warrant Officer John P. Hulka is in 
charge of the baking course, while 
Willie J. Prejean has charge of the 
bakery management course. Captain 
Alton L. Luick conducts the applied 
baking subcourse in’ the food super- 
vision courses. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


EARL C. LENZ PROMOTED 

NEW YORK—Earl C. Lenz, for- 
merly vice president and general sales 
manager of Paisley Products, Inc., 
subsidiary of Morningstar, Nicol, Inc., 
has been elected vice president of 
sales and advertising for the parent 
company and all its subsidiaries. The 
appointment was announced by the 
firm’s president, George J. Muller. 
Mr. Lenz is located at the firm’s 
executive offices in New York City. 
He has been with the Paisley division 
for 21 years. 


————SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LLOYD W. SICHEL NAMED 
EKCO VICE PRESIDENT 


CHICAGO—Election of Lloyd W. 
Sichel as vice president of Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co. in charge of the industrial 
foil division was announced by Ben- 
jamin A. Ragir, president. 

Mr. Sichel, a native of San Fran- 
cisco, was managing director of Plat- 
ers & Stampers, Ltd., Ekco’s sub- 





sidiary in Great Britain, until last 
fall when he retired from that posi- 
tion to return to the U.S. to make his 
home. After joining Ekco in 1934, he 
went to England to be chief execu- 
tive at Platers from the time that 
enterprise was organized in 1937 until 
he retired. During his 16 years at 
Platers & Stampers the firm had a 
rapid growth, becoming the largest 
housewares manufacturing company 
in England. 

Mr. Sichel will assume his new du- 
ties immediately and will make his 
headquarters at Ekco’s main office in 
Chicago. 





: ; E ] 
‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
1008 8 0 (eam @ OP 


Dichiith, At 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 11. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 





CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















WABASH 2-0931.2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY _ 

~ FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
E. J. BURKE 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 








CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


s Our 


es eed 
Golden Loat” m« 
Brand 
The Flour with the Doubt and 


Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 
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Reco y uiyed 
Lope enda bility, 
IN THE BAKERY Cou 


Your Bakery Peservos Ihe Bet! 
THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


W tae ICT COA e K A WNW aae 95 


Mills at Wichita Cherryvale and Moundridge Kansas Marion Ohio 
CAPACITY 12,000 Cwrls . STORAGE 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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A Trustworthy Trio... 


KING HUBBARD, SUPERLATIVE 
and SONNY HUBBARD 
























FLOW IR 


LACH) GROMATEO UNE MRED 


Hubbard Milling C 
etn mpany 





WOBBARD'S SUPERLATIVE 








These high-protein flours are tops in 
their field, headed by 
... KING HUBBARD... 
truly an outstanding pure- 
spring high-gluten flour. 
Hubbard Milling know-how 


assures constant uniformity. 


Remember—there’s a 
HUBBARD Flour to 
meet your every need. 
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Better Breakfasts 
Get Godfrey Plug 


MINNEAPOLIS — Arthur Godfrey 
will tell millions of Americans about 
eating “Better Breakfasts” with 
bread on his morning radio and tele- 
vision show Feb. 4. 

The bakery division of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. is contributing the entire 
cost of the show, “Arthur Godfrey 
and His Friends,” in support of the 
baking industry’s second annual co- 


operative Better Breakfast Cam- 
paign 

The show will be simulcast over 
some 200 radio and 64 television 


stations on the CBS network. God- 
frey will plug all baked goods and 
actually toast a slice of bread for tele- 
vision viewers. 

“Because we have so much at stake 
as a major producer of bakery flour,” 
stated George Pillsbury, vice presi- 
dent and head of the bakery division, 
“we are backing the American 
Bakers Assn.’s efforts with our con- 
tribution of the Godfrey show.” 


BREA S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


MILLING FIRMS RECEIVE 
MANAGEMENT AWARDS 
NEW YORK 
milling industry 


Six companies in the 
have been certified 
as “excellently managed” by the 
American Institute of Management, 
New York. Four of them received the 





MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


100 West Madison St Chicago, Ill. 


' gince } 
Re) 


Cotton and Burlap Bags 

















PERCY KENT BAG CO., 1M. 
KANSAS CITY « BUFFALO +» NEW YORK 
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award for the fourth consecutive year 

Archer - Daniels - Midland Co. and 
General Mills, Inc., both of Minne- 
apolis; General Foods Corp., New 
York, and the Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago. Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, and 
Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, obtained 
it for the second and third times, 
respectively. 

In the baking industry, American 
Bakeries Co., Chicago, and National 
Biscuit Co., New York, have been 
recognized. National Biscuit received 
the award for the fourth time in as 
many years, American Bakeries for 
the first. 

According to Jackson Martindell, 
president of the institute, only 348 
companies in the U.S. and Canada, 
out of the 3,000 leading concerns 
whose methods were studied by that 
non-profit foundation, were found 


eligible to receive the designation for 
the year 1953. 

“Recognition of superior manage- 
ment in particular companies is the 
first step in improving corporate prac- 
tices generally throughout the coun- 
try,” the AIM official said. “Our con- 
tinuing studies show the cumulative 
effect of these awards, which have 
helped to introduce new and better 
policies in the top levels of many 
business organizations. 

“The philosophy behind these 
awards is to focus attention upon 
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those companies whose practices 
should be emulated by others, to in- 
crease efficiency and insure stability 
for employees, shareholders and the 
economy as a whole.” 


- BREAD i6 THE BTAFF OF LiFe 


300,000 BU. NEW STORAGE 
NORTON, KANSAS—A new 300,- 
000-bu. grain storage warehouse will 
be built here soon by the Ralph Reich 
Grain Co. Construction will start 
soon. The firm also owns elevators at 
Long Island and Norcatur, Kansas. 





CHICAGO, ILL 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR — 4,000,000 BUSHELS 








SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W.C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 




















CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
| 


OFFICE Ss 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 
ENID, OKLA, 


UHLMAN 


WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 

FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
| NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH, 
| NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


CHICAGO + 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 


OPERATING: 


THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITy— 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 
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Overseas Newsnotes «++ By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





U.K. on U.S. Policy 


President Eisenhower's special mes- 
sage to Congress on agricultural poli- 
cy has been studied with considerable 
interest in British wheat marketing 
circles. Because the U.S. is the 
world’s marginal supplier of wheat 
it is in a position to obstruct any ma- 
jor adjustment of world prices if it 
so desires, and this factor is seen by 
traders as one of profound impor- 
tance 

However, after consideration of all 
the implications, observers feel that 
the President’s proposal to divert a 
substantial part of the U.S. surplus 
into an emergency reserve will make 
little difference to the world market, 
because to all intents and purposes 
even the present stocks of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. are already froz- 
en. They add that even if the pro- 
posals are accepted by Congress no 
sudden or radical changes in Ameri- 
can wheat policy appears to be on 
the cards in the next year or so. 

The opinion has been expressed by 
marketmen that if present crop pros- 
pects are realized the dependence of 
the deficit regions on imports may be 
reduced further next season, Euro- 
pean progress so far is reported to 
be excellent. The larger than usual 
area sown to wheat has had a better 
start than in any other year since the 
war and the threat to the growing 
crops by severe frosts has been di- 
minished by some heavy falls of snow. 

Accordingly, there is strong support 
for the feeling that the trend of 
prices in 1954 will continue to favor 
buyers even though a sharp break 
appears to be ruled out by the con- 
tinuance of control by the various 
marketing organizations in the main 
exporting countries. Much depends 
upon the yield from the new crop 
and if it weathers the winter without 
severe damage then prices, it is ex- 
pected, will continue downward, 


Russian Wheat 


The ability of Russia and the satel- 
lite Communist countries in eastern 
Europe to export wheat has been per- 
haps, over emphasized for availabili- 
ties are not nearly so much as propa- 
gandists would have the rest of the 
world believe. The threat of Russian 
competition was mentioned in several 
British press stories last year in an 
alleged effort to weaken the Cana- 
dian price position. 

However, the Russian authorities 
have been selling wheat to Europe 
and even the comparatively small 
amount involved means that much 
less for the U.S. and Canada to sell. 
In the period of one week during 
January, trade sources state, 10 000 
metric tons of Russian wheat were 
shipped to the U.K. Italy took nearly 
3,000 tons, Moreover, Bulgaria and 
Rumania together shipped 6 300 tons 
to Antwerp, Belgium, 3,250 tons to 
Germany and 5,000 tons to Poland. 
Total sales were in the region of 
29,000 tons for the week. 


U.K. Price System 


The British government has intro- 
duced a new system of payment for 
home grown wheat which will give 
growers a lower or higher cash re- 
turn than the previously fixed stand- 
ard price of $2.30 bu. Farmers will 


receive a payment graduated in ac- 
cordance with the time of delivery 
during the crop year. 

The object of the scheme, effective 
for the 1954 crop, is to encourage 
growers to hold their supplies on the 
farm at the peak of the harvest pe- 
riod and to ensure orderly marketing 

The rising seasona! standard prices 
have been set at $2.15 bu. for July- 
September delivery; $2.26 for Octo- 
ber-November; $2.38 for December, 
1954-February, 1955; $2.47 for March- 
April, 1955, with the peak set at 
$2.53 for May-June, 1955. 

The deficiency payment, made by 
the government, will be calculated 
by deducting the average price real- 
ized by growers for millable wheat, 
delivered in the period, from the 
standard price for the period. 

Wheat which is brought up to mill- 
able standard in bulk grain driers 
will be eligible for deficiency pay- 
ments, but the quantity on which 
payment will be made will be 4% 
less than the quantity delivered to 
the drier to allow for loss of weight 
in drying and other factors. Special 
arrangements will be made for grow- 
ers who wish to use their own wheat 
for seed without loss of the deficiency 
payment. The grain will have to be 
sold to a merchant who will have to 
dress it with an approved seed dress- 
ing before resale and redelivery to 
the grower. 

A scheme has also been introduced 
for deficiency payments on rye, oats 
and barley. 


IWA Feeling 


Reports from a number of coun- 
tries in recent weeks have carried 
both praise and criticism for the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. In 
some countries representative opinion 
is beginning to feel that the British 
took the right step when they re- 
fused to go along with the new pact. 

Writers in the Italian press have 
argued that because of the current 
excellent supply situation in the coun- 
try the government could afford to 
withdraw from the agreement. Cer- 
tain Swedish interests are reported 
to be in opposition to the agreement 
and part of their case stresses the 
heavy surplus stocks of wheat avail- 
able from the domestic crop, a situa- 
tion which has led to Swedish activity 
on the export market. From other 
quarters come rumblings of dissatis- 
faction. 

Support of the agreement, how- 
ever, has been voiced in Australia 
by a senior government official who 
stressed the importance of the ena 
value of the pact to the wheat grow- 
ers. It was admitted that the absence 
of the U.K. lessened its effectiveness 
but it was hoped that the possibility 
of the British having a change of 
mind had not been ruled out. 

One of the main advantages for 
Australia was the means it provided 
for the basis of joint action by both 
importing and exporting countries in 
order to prevent the development of 
chaotic marketing conditions. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS SHOW DECLINE 


WINNIPEG—Exports of Canadian 
wheat and flour in December totaled 
17,754,600 bu., including 4,102,000 bu. 
in the form of flour, which represents 
a drop of 12,600,000 bu. from the 
same month in 1952. 

As a traditional buyer of Canadian 
wheat and flour the U.K. led in vol- 
ume of purchases which included 3,- 
182,000 bu. of wheat and the flour 
equivalent of 1,439,000 bu. Japan was 
the second largest buyer with 4,322,- 
000 bu., the bulk of this being im- 
ported as wheat. Among other coun- 
tries purchasing wheat in volume 
were Belgium, which took 1,235,000 
bu. and the Netherlands, with 1,031,- 
000 bu. Fifteen commonwealth coun- 
tries took the flour equivalent of 
1,065,000 bu. Seventeen other coun- 
tries overseas imported Canadian 
wheat and flour in varying amounts, 
and these included Israel] 745,000 bu., 
Germany 701,000 and France 640,000. 

Twelve North American countries 
took Canadian wheat and flour in the 
month, and of the six South Ameri- 
can countries importing this com- 
modity, Venezuela was the largest 
buyer with purchases of 362,000 bu. 

Export sales of Canadian oats were 
almost exclusively to the U.S. with 
9,195,000 bu. of a 9,364,000 bu. total 
moving into that country. December 
barley shipments of 8,025,000 bu. in- 
cluded 3,625,000 bu. for Japan and 
3,271,000 to the U.S. 

A spectacular rise was noted in 
December rye exports, with a total of 
6,072,000 bu. destined entirely for the 
U.S. Rye exports for the August-De- 
cember period represents a crop year 
record, with the previous peak of 
11,300,000 bu. reached in the 1927-28 
crop year. 








Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





No Production Cut 


There is no disposition on the part 
of the Canadian farmers to cut back 
their production as an answer to their 
currently oppressive marketing prob- 
lems. Members of the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Agriculture, meeting in 
London, Ont., Jan. 27, voted to con- 
tinue the policy of aiming at abun- 
dant production with the avowed pur- 
pose of feeding the hungry peoples of 
the world. 

In expressing this desire they are 
in full agreement with the Interna- 
tional Federation of Agricultural 
Producers and with the United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization. Some farmer delegates felt 
that Canada would be wise to pro- 
duce only for known markets but 
they were in the minority. They felt 
that the distribution of gifts or low 
price sales would serve to dislocate 
the market, or, at best, to encourage 
markets that could never bring reg- 
ular returns to the Canadian pro- 
ducer. 

The view of those favoring the res- 
olution was that plentiful food sup- 
plies should be distributed to need) 
nations as a guarantee of world peace 
and in this they received support from 
Herbert H. Hannam, president of the 
federation, and Lester Pearson, ex- 
ternal affairs minister in the Ca- 
nadian government. 

Another resolution on the same 
lines said that foodstuffs in surplus 
supply should be used as an instru- 
ment of peace, especially when peo- 


ple in many areas of the world are 
constantly facing the threat of star- 
vation and are being attracted in 
increasing numbers to the false doc- 
trine of Communism. 


Price Supports 


The farmers paid little heed to the 
financing of surplus food shipments 
within the present economic structure 
of the world but they did have an 
opinion to express on their own im- 
mediate cash situation. 

Price supports were discussed ex- 
tensively and while they were ap- 
proved in principle it was suggested 
that the levels of support should be 
set more carefully to guarantee the 
cost of production. The kernel of the 
plea was contained in the idea that 
they should be set at levels to pre- 
vent loss to the most efficient opera- 
tor. 


Wheat Worries 


Because the prosperity of the west- 
ern Canadian farmer bears a direct 
relationship to that of the eastern 
Canadian manufacturer, some con- 
cern has been expressed by indus- 
trialists at a situation which leaves 
their best customers short of cash. 
This, it is slated in commercial cir- 
cles, is leading to a fall in demand for 
articles manufactured in eastern 
Canada and shipped to the west. 

Suggestions have been made that 
the story has been overwritten and 
that the plight of the farmer is not 
as bad as reports would try to make 
out. 


Dr. W. P. Thompson, president of 
the University of Saskatchewan, is 
reported from Montreal as saying 
that easterners should not be too 
concerned about the plight of the 
western farmer and his ability to sell 
all his wheat. Dr. Thompson quoted 
responsible farming officials as saying 
that wheat is currently being sold 
at a rate which exceeds the average 
of the past 10 years. He added, “It is 
much better for a farmer to have his 
granaries full than to have nothing to 
put in them. We can’t expect crops to 
continue.” 


Delivery Quotas 


The restrictions placed on deliver- 
ies of grain to the elevators is the 
most serious cause of complaint 
among the farmers. The quota is 
currently set at $5 bu. to the acre 
with the proviso that every producer 
is entitled to deliver a minimum of 
1,000 bu. of any grain. 

Clarence D. Howe, minister of trade 
and commerce, estimated that this 
quota equals a total of 391 million 
bushels. Deliveries up to Jan. 23 had 
totaled 356 million bushels but of 
this amount about 40 million bushels 
were delivered ex quota giving an 
actual delivery figure of 316 million 
bushels. 

Mr. Howe added that the present 
quota may be reached before the re- 
opening of navigation but he thought 
it unlikely that any increase could be 
authorized until grain started moving 
from Fort William. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE 


Quotations on baking, 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


milling and allied 





Jan. Feb. 
25, 1, 
1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 33 24% 28%, 28 
Allis-Chalmers 52% 41% 47% 48% 
Pid. $3.25 118% 86 97 96% 
Am. Cyanamid 55% 4154 46% 45% 
Pfd. 151 1li% 128 
A-D-M Co. 52 30 35% 38 
Borden 61 52% 59 WY 
Cont. Baking Co. 25%, 185, 224% 22% 
Pfd. $5.50 . 95% 89% 95% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co.. 78 67% 15% 14% 
Cream of Wheat 27% 25% 24% 27% 
Dow Chemical 43% 33%, 34% 34% 
Pid. $4 A 102%, 94% 102% 102 
Gen. Baking Co. 14% 10% 10% 10% 
Gen. Foods Corp. 60% 50% 59%, 58% 
Gen, Mills, Inc. 62% 52 61% 62% 
Merck & Co. 25% 7 21% 21% 
Pfd. $3.50 99%, 91% 991, 
Natl Biscuit Co. 38 34 37 37% 
Pfd. $7 175 158% 175 174% 
Pillsbury M., Inc. 37% «32 37 
Pfd. $4 . 163 95 103 
Procter & Gamble 71% 59% 69% 70% 
Quaker Oats Co. 25 20% 2% 
Pfd. $6 ‘e ‘ 146 
St. Regis Paper Co. 235% 17% 21% 22% 
Pfd. $4.40 96 91% 96 
Std, Brands, Ine. 31 25 29% 30% 
Pfd. $4.50 91 20%, a9 
Sterling Drug 38% 32% 38% 38 
Sunsh. Bise., Inc.. 75% 66 13%, 15% 
United Biscuit 
of America 39% 3315, 39 397%, 
Victor Chem, Wks. 28% 24% 2 
Ward Baking Co. 28% 18% 


Stocks not traded: 


Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd. I 
General Baking Co. i 
General Foods Corp. 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd. 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. 





93% 
123 
102 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 93 95 





Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 9414 95% 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pfd. $4.50 105 106 
Victor Ch. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 9o%, 92 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 103 104% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
Jan. Feb. 
25, ° 
1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bise. Corp. 5 2%, 3% 3% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 173 144% 173 169 
Hathaway Bak., 
fae., “A” : 12% 8, 8% 9% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 23% 17% 18 18 
Wagner Baking 
Co., Pfd. 112-105 10814 
Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants 10 6% 9% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Great A&P Tea Co., $5 Pid. 134% 135% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. 106% 102% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. 133 160 
Omar, Ine. 16% 17 
Wagner Baking Co. ™ 1™*; 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Jan. Jan. 
15, 22, 
1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 350 2.90 3.00 2.95 
Can. Food Prod. i 2% 3% 3% 
A 10 5 6% 

Ptd. 66 45 58 58 
Federal Grain 21% #‘&14 19% 19% 
Pfd. ; 27 24 26% 26 
Gen, Bakeries 6.00 4.90 5% 5% 
Lake of the Woods 33% 28 29 29% 
Pfd, 144 138 138 138% 

Maple Leaf Mig. i) 6%, 7 7 
McCabe Grain, A 13 11% 12% 13 
Mid Pacific Grain 14% 10 4% 14% 
Ogilvie Flour 33 29% 31 31% 
Pfd. 160 144 150 151 
Toronto Elevs. 4% 12% 13% 138% 
George Weston 354% 26% 35 35 
Pid. 4%% 98% 9114 96% 96 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 


not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Canada Bread, 47 S1 


Pid. B > 

Can. Bakeries : 11% 12% 
Catelli Food, A 13% 

Catelli Food, B 19% 
Inter-City Baking . 13 20 
Inter. Milling, Pfd.* 79 ROW 
Maple Leaf Mig., Pfd. 90'”% o4 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 120 
Standard Brands* , 28, 28, 
United Grain, A 16%, 


*U.S. funds. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Canadians Applaud 
Randall Commission 
Economic Report 


TORONTO—The report of the Ran- 
dall commission on U.S. foreign eco- 
nomic policy has been received with 
considerable admiration in Canada, 
not only because of the challenging 





RETAIL BAKERY SALES UP 
FROM 1952 FIGURES 


* 


WASHINGTON — November sales 
of bakery products in retail establish- 
ments rose 15% above November, 
1952, figures, according to the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Sales were 
down 9% in November, 1953, com- 
pared with October, 1953. For the 
first 11 months of 1953, sales were 
9% higher than for the same period 
in 1952. 








| 





nature of the recommendations, but 
because the proposals are so moderate 
that there is an even chance of ac- 
ceptance by Congress. The document 
is seen as evidence of U.S. assumption 
of world leadership and if the pro- 
posals, or at least some of them, could 
be implemented there is every pros- 
pect of achieving economic solidarity 
among the free nations of the world. 
(Provisions of the Randall report 
were summarized in The North- 
western Miller, Jan. 26, page 10.) 

British commentators state that if 
the recommendations of the majority 
report are adopted they will mark a 
considerable advance towards eco- 
nomic liberalism and help substitute 
trade for aid. 

In Canada, not unexpectedly, there 
has been some criticism of the pro- 
posal to let the International Wheat 
Agreement die a natural death in 
1956. Most of this criticism emanates 
from the farmers who consider that 
the agreement, as operated by the 
Canadian Wheat Board on their be- 
half, has been a stabilizing influence 
on the world trade in wheat. There 
have been some sharp contradictions 
of the statement made by the Com- 
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LINSEED SOYBEAN 
OILCAKE OILCAKE 
MEAL MEAL 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 
LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 





E. D. SULLIVAN & COMPANY 
cxporters 
FLOUR + FEED + SEED GRAIN 
SCREENINGS 
Over 30 Years’ Experience 
antee of Service 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


Your Guar- 











MIDLAND FLOUR MILLS 


LIMITED 


WINNIPEG CANADA 
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Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Ws. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 


ADELAIDE 
Cables 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cityflour’’ Adelaide 





mission that the IWA was responsible 
for the heavy production of wheat. 
Canadians point out that their pres- 
ent large inventory stems from the 
gathering of three bumper crops 
which would have come, with or with- 
out a wheat agreement. 

In certain circles in Canada, too, 
there is no favor shown towards the 
criticism of government to govern- 


ment commodity dealings since in 
Wheat alone the farmers, although 
reluctantly, admit they have bene- 


fited. Any reservations they may hold 
are due entirely to their 
faction with the post war 
Canadian wheat pact under which 
they claim to have lost millions of 
dollars. In principle, however, many 
Canadians are not averse to inter- 
government deals though there is an 
equally strong group anxious for the 
complete return to free markets. 


dissatis- 
Anglo- 











Cable Address: Parrheim 
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PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


LIMITED 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 








“R.C. PRATT. || 


Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


18 Toronto Street 
| FORONTO, ONT,, CANADA 


a — _ - 
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“i ° Mi 
% & Cartier 
CANADA Vv Cables—Eastmills 












gots» EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
3 Gag Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


“Lasalle” “Pontiac” 
° MONTREAL, CANADA 

















CABLE ADDRESS "JAMESRICH” 





JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


LIMITED 








MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


* 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 
a) 


| 
Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


FE JAW - SASKATOON 





MONTREAL »« MONCTON 














CANADA'S 





____ WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ‘“ MAPLEFLOUR” 




















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 








Specialists in IIilling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 
PURITY THREE STARS 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION National Flour 
DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 














WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON’ TORONTO, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAIN TAINED 


Lake of the Woods 





SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
Shipping directions were slow to fair. 
Prices Jan. 29 were unchanged to 5¢ 
sack higher, compared with the pre- 
vious week. 

Hutchinson: Flour business was 
moderate for mills of this area last 
week as the trade continued to be 
cautious. All classes of trade booked 
flour moderately for p.d.s. shipment, 
indicating a general low condition of 
inventories. Business for mills still 
ran ahead of production, even with 
mills operating at 90% of capacities. 
The outlook for this week was about 
the same. Prices were slightly high- 
er, resulting from millfeed credits. 
Family flour interest was light, but 
directions were good. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Jan. 30: Hard win- 
ter family short patent, $6.55@6.65; 
bakers short patent $5.85@5.95; 
standard $5.75@5.80. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were slow 
last week and operations were 75% 
Prices were slightly higher on family 
flour and on bakery. Quotations, de- 
livered Oklahoma points Jan. 30: Car- 
lots family short patent $7.55; bak- 
ery standard patent in paper bags 
$6.40. Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on 
all grades. 

Texas: Demand last week contin- 
ued very dull, with total sales 15 to 
20% of capacity, and the business 
confined to small hand to mouth trad- 
ing. Running time was maintained at 
about four days average. Prices were 
unchanged on family but a shade 
higher on bakers and clears. Quota- 
tions Jan. 29: Extra high patent $7.20 
@7.50, high patent $6.90@7.20; stand- 
ard bakers, unenriched, $6.25@6.35; 
first clears, unenriched, $4.80@4.90, 
delivered Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: A dull week of flour sales 
was reported in the central states 
during’ the week ending Jan. 29. Total 
volume was estimated at around 35 
to 40% of five-day milling capacity. 

A slight flurry of business was re- 
ported Jan. 26, when prices turned up 
around 4¢ a sack and overnight pro- 
tection was given. However, sales 
were not heavy, and for the remain- 
der of the week business was near a 
standstill. Mostly spring wheat flour 
was sold during the flurry, with only 
a scattering of southwestern types. 

A standout during the period was 
provided by shipping directions for 
family flour. As a result of special 
promotions and other methods, ship- 
ping directions bulked to the largest 
weekly volume in around five years, 
mill representatives said. The out- 
look, it is said, is that they will hold 
to a high level during February. 

Soft wheat millers reported a slow 
week. The business consisted mostly 
of cracker-cookie types, with only a 
small amount of blender types. The 
orders were of one or two car size. 

Quotations Jan. 29: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.50@6.70, standard $6.40@6.65, 
first clear $646.35; hard winter short 
$6.09@6.20, 95% patent $5.99@6.10, 
clear $5.44; family flour $8.05; soft 
winter short $7.32, standard $4.854 
6.62, clear $5.51@6.20. 

St. Louis: Demand for 


flour last 


week was only fair. New buying con- 
tinued on a_hand-to-mouth basis. 
Shipping directions were fair. Interest 
in clears and low grades was rather 
slow. Quotations Jan. 29: In 100-Ib. 
cottons: Family top soft patent $6.35, 
top hard $7.80, ordinary $6.40. In 
100-lb. papers: Bakers, cake $6.15, 
pastry $5.25, soft straights $5.40, 
clears $5.05; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.30, standard $6.15, clears $5.50; 
spring short $6.85, standard $6.75, 
clears $6.60. 


Boston: A mild upturn in flour quo- 
tations in the local flour market 
quelled buying interest last week to 
a point where only scattered sales 
were reported, mostly on a spot or 
nearby basis to augment depleted in- 
ventories. 

Springs averaged 7¢ higher for the 
week with the exception of first clears 
which showed a gain of 15¢. Hard 
winters inched forward with closing 
quotations about 3¢ net higher. In 


the soft wheat flours most of the 
price variation centered in minor fluc- 
tuations in existing price ranges. 
High ratio was an exception, show- 
ing determined strength while ad- 
vancing 20¢ on the outside of the 
price range. 

Most mill agents reported that 
business was of a spotty nature, with 
buyers only coming in to replenish 
inventories to a workable minimum. 
Buyers were inclined to seek soft 
spots with most of them stating that 
they looked for the customary Feb- 
ruary dip before they would enter- 
tain any serious plunge into the mar- 
ket for substantial quantities. 

Quotations Jan. 30: Spring short 
patents $7.03@7.13, standards $6.97@ 
7.3, high gluten $7.58@7.68, first 
clears $6.62@7.02; hard winter short 
patents $6.75@6.85, standards $6.55 
“6.65; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.72 
“6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.52@5.72, high ratio $6.37@7.82; 
family $8.35 

Buffalo: Sales to bakeries last week 
were below normal. Bakers are not 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-54 


(1,000 bushels) 








U.S. sales ——— Exporting countries—-cumulative sales 

Importing Guaranteed for United Statest 
countries-— purchases week* Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canadat Total 
Austria ....... 9,186 pessee sweeten eo” cene® . 
Belgium 23,883 18 625 53 676 8,252 8,925 
Bolivia ‘ 4,042 310 310 695 1,005 
Brasil ...ceces ty) | rvere? mer? 2S.) ) reer eveere tone” ‘women ° 6 
COPA seccrcce ck aa es e ° 6,793 508 7,301 
Costa Rica 1,286 13 33 168 501 3958 894 
Cuba 8 7,422 93 397 1,637 2,034 962 2,996 
Denmark ..... Ree 0 otbeces . ovtete Sdees evens oes ones : 
Dom. Republic. 955 1 18 198 216 136 362 
Ecuador 2,388 29 279 58 337 ‘ 704 1,041 
BSYRt cccccves 14,697 eoesesn 8 8 =a eoeee 1,888 1,888 . 1,888 
El Salvador 735 3 59 237 296 139 435 
Germany . 65,116 8 9,232 9,232 1,780 6,657 17,669 
Greece 2,860 
(juatemala ° 1,286 8 yA 159 547 114 661 
Haiti . 1,837 5 oe 607 607 ta4 951 
Honduras . 551 115 189 304 a th4 
Iceland 404 3 62 65 111 166 
India ° ne 36,744 345 346 
Indonesia 6,246 297 297 2,013 f 2,315 
Ireland 10,105 653 1,551 2,204 
Israel . > 8,267 2,578 2,678 
Italy . o* 31,232 . pseuee ‘ , ee ; 
Japan 36,744 3 22,092 2,092 9,129 31,221 
Jordan ..... 2,939 Terry ys 
HOFER cs ccccces 1,470 b-. - eeegaten 
Lebanon .... 2,756 se | peewee 
Liberia 73 1 7 1s 25 
Mexico. 14,698 727 1,707 1,707 1,707 
Netherlands 24,802 350 4,782 2.033 6,815 4,095 10,910 
New Zealand 5,879 2,710 2,710 
Nicaragua 36% 1 199 199 1046 105 
Norway 1,003 1,144 2.147 2,240 4,387 
Panama 249 249 233 482 
Peru 258 209 560 110 670 
Philippines 1 1,467 1,467 1 2,189 4,657 
Portugal : 33 1.643 ze 2,269 $36 19 4,424 
Saudi Arabia 40 31 1,163 1,184 1,184 
Spain** 9.365 9.365 9,365 
BORER *sscccce- FR sdeuvw © aevecs oe 
Switzerland s 6,098 6,008 
South Africa .. 2,053 2,053 5,600 7,653 
Vatican State** 651 561 561 
Venezuela 9 36 1 1,418 1,79 1 
po ee. eee re 

Total 1,377 54,468 14,91 69,383 14,631 5,531 139,545 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 209,558 16,000 163,231 $21,156 

Balance if 140,175 33,369 107,700 281,611 

*United States’ sales (net of adjustments) for week of Jan. 20-26, 1954. tSales confirmed 
by Cec through Jan 1954. tSales recorded by Wheat Council through Jan. 2 1954 


**(Qjuota filled 


STATUS OF TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1953-54 
As of Jan. 22, 1954 (1,000 bushels) 


Importing Quotafor - 


— Exporting countries—total sales-—— 


territory— crop year United States Canada Australia Total Balance® 
BELGIUM— 
Belgian Congo 1,102 53 ‘ 615 487 
NETHERLANDS 
6 Islands a 367 54 17¢ 230 137 
Surinam : 265 50 1 18 7 
PORTUGAL 
Angola (PWA) .... 555 494 494 61 
Cape Verde Islands 44 4 18 22 22 
Macau .. ° ome 184 20 20 164 
Mozambique (PEA) .... _: fore ee 2 25 7 96 
Portuguese Guinea . . 17 bins } 12 i 
Portuguese India 459 76 69 144 1 
St. Thome & Principe 48 ded 12 ° 12 34 
eee se 26 : 2 naka 15 16 11 
*Subject to remainder being within the unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 


country. **Less than 1.000 bu 


in a buying mood and are delaying 
their purchases until February, when 
they expect the price structure to 
ease as it has done in that month in 
recent years. Sales of soft wheat flour 
last week also were very poor. 

Sales of flour on a retail basis were 
good, and the outlook is favorable. 

Output of Buffalo's flour mills 
dropped sharply last week from a 
week earlier and a year ago. Efforts 
are being made to expand foreign ex- 
ports. 

The winter storage grain fleet here 
is being unloaded at a rapid pace. Of 
the 46 vessels which dropped anchor 
here at the end of the season with 
16,843,600 bu. aboard, 22 have been 
ordered to elevators. 

Quotations Jan. 29: Spring family 
$8.25, high gluten $7.53@7.69, short 
$6.90@ 7.14, standard $6.39@7.04, first 
clear $6.66@6.85; hard winter short 
$5.83 6.77, standard $6.63 7 6.67, first 
clear $5.33@6.03; soft winter short 
patent $6.20@7.86, standard $7.16, 
straight $5.6606.10, first clear $4.81 
@4,95. 

New York: In spite of price induce- 
ments that reached to 12¢ sack on 
springs, local buying did not reach 
large totals last week. Both bakers 
and jobbers bought in scattered few- 
car lots, with the flour all for nearby 
shipment, as mills protected against 
two advances. There was no inclina- 
tion to build up stocks and the possi- 
bility of a decline in wheat prices 
during February continued to act as 
a deterrent to buying beyond that 
month, 

Southwestern flours were feature- 
less. Sales during the two preceding 
weeks covered several weeks’ needs, 
and chain bakers showed no interest 
aside from some pricing on contracts 
priced date of shipment. Scattered 
sales of cake flours were made in sin- 
gle car to round lots. 

Shipping directions on all flours 
held steady, and balances among all 
classes of buyers were limited. 

Quotations Jan. 29: Spring family 
flour $8.35, high glutens $7.55@7.65, 
standard patents $6.90@7, clears 
$6.5076.80; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.70@6,82, standard patents 
$6.5076.62; high ratio soft winters 
$6.35 @7,80, straights $5.50@5.75. 

Semolina business was light but 
improvement was anticipated in ex- 
pectation of improved lenten demand 
for macaroni products. Durum blend 
bulk $8.62@8.82. 

Philadelphia: The pattern of deal- 
ings on the local market last week 
demonstrated two things to observ- 
ers here: (1) That bakers have lost 
none of the buying caution which has 
governed their operations during re- 
cent months; (2) that price ideas 
continue to be well below latest mill 
postings. They felt that these two 
things were confirmed by the fact 
that some mills initiated discounts in 
an effort to stimulate business but 
found only limited receptiveness to 


their offers, even though stocks of 
flour are known to have declined con- 
siderably because of the lengthy pe- 
riod since the last heavy purchasing 
activity. 

It was reported that the first con- 
cession amounted to 5¢ sack in spring 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 





Chicago Mpls. Kans. City {%S8t. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family saall os> 06.3808. 16 612510 « $ “ $ @ %.25 
Mpring top patent 6.50@6.70 a a u a“ 
Mpring high gluten @ xa 6.8609.93 o+- @ a“ 7.53@7.69 
Spring short --@... 6.36@6.43 — “26.85 6.98@7.14 
Bpring standard 6.40@6.65 6.26@6.43 a ge @6.75 6.93@7.04 
Spring first clear 6.0004 6.35 5.7596.25 ree ---@660 6,66@6.85 
Hard winter family @8.06 @ ... 660@7.70 “7.80 i“ 
Hard winter short 6.09@6.20 “a 5.944 6.00 “6.30 5§.83@6.77 
Hard winter standard 5.99 M610 ~-@... 684@56.90 “6.15 663@6.67 
Hard winter first clear @5.44 a 4.45@5.20 R @5.50 §& “6.4 
Moft winter family @. . a wr, “6.35 a 
Boft winter short patent «4 6@ 7.32 @. ane a“ 6.204 7.86 
Soft winter standard 4.85@6 62 @. a “ @7.16 
Boft winter straight ae @. a “5.40 6646.10 
Boft winter first clear 5.5106.20 @. i+ e@ “5.05 481@4.9 
Itye flour, white 448@4.66 4.36@4.41 -+-@ @5.93 5.034 
Ktye flour, dark 3.91@%.97 3.61@3.66 : u“ 14.28 1.28@4.50 
Bemolina blend, bulk &.290@8.40 7.95@8.15 a“ “7.50 a“ 
New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 
Spring family S...@8.36 § @. 8...@8.35 $ a $ a“ 
Hpring high gluten T56@7.65 7.55@7.65 7.68407.68 “ 7.15@7.40 
Spring short @. 6.95%47.05 T.03@7.13 7] 6.70 @6.90 
Mprine standard 6.9007.00 69007.00 6.977.035 a“ 6.55@6.80 
Spring first clear 6.50@6.450 6.750685 6.62@7.02 u 6.30@6.50 
liard winter short 6.70G@6.82 6.70@6.80 6.7506.85 “ 6.30@6.50 
Hard winter standard 6.5006.62 6400@6.70 6.55@6.65 “t 6.15 @6.30 
Hard winter first clear re @. ry i“ 4.90@5.25 
Hoft winter short patent ogeoie -@.. «“ a“ §.40@5.70 
sof winter straight §6.50@5.75 6.62@5.72 i“ 5.05 @5.30 
Boft winter first. clear ‘ @ «4 . @. 7] “ 4.35@4.70 
Itye flour, white as 6.00@5.10 65.10@5.20 @. ul i“ 
Bemolina blend, bulk 8.620 8.82 a . . «“ “a a 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent $...@7.90 Spring top patent ...$12.00@12.30 $11.50@12.20 
Hluestem ; W691 Makers ....... 9.30@10.00 10.15@10.60 
Maker mrades - MIMS Winter exportst -@ 4,26 a 
Past “6.31 


*100-1b. papers. 1100-lb. export cottons, f.a.8. Montreal-Halifax. tBakery wheat flour 


in 100-1b 


papers 


**For delivery between Ft. William and British Columbia boundary 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end 


millfeed quotations, 


summarized from 


the 


carload tote, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b 


Kran 
Standard 
Flour 
Red 


midds 
dow 


bran 
Short 


Mill run 


midds 


Toronto 


Winniper 


Chicago 
$52,.00@52.50 
62.500 55.00 
53.5000 54,00 
64.000 54.50 


Kansas City 

$45.25@45.75 

16.75 47,50 
@ sce 


Minneapolis 
3. @ 48.50 
48.500 49.00 
60,004 52.00 
52. 00453.50 
St. Louls 
$50.00 050.50 
51.00@ 61.50 


Bran 


. $56.00@59.00 
15.00 @ 50.00 


Buffalo 
$54.00 @54.75 
53.75.@54.00 
58.5004 59.00 
59.500 60.00 


Ft. Worth 
53.00@ 64.00 
53.00@564.00 
. Ww. 


Shorts 
$57.00@59.00 
416.00G@ 51.00 


market 


reviews, 
at indicated 


Philadelphia 

$ me750 
mw62.50 
a 


166.00 


New Orleans 


$55.00@56.25 
66.00@ 57.25 
a 


are 


based on 
points, 


Boston 
| 62.00 
“61.00 
it 
“ 


Seattle 
x a 


“a 


52.00 


Middlings 


$59.004@ 


i9.00q@ 52 


61.00 
00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


Haltimore 
Ihoston 
Huffalo 
Afloat 
Chieago 
A flout 
Duluth 
Enid 
rt. Werth 


Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwauket 
Minneapolis 
New (Orleans 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Rioux City 


of Trade, in bushels (0060's omitted), Jan, 22, and the corresponding date of a year 
r—Wheat— --—Corn— -—-Oats—. -——Rye— 
1964 1963 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 
4,283 2,866 1,999 1,898 
100 eee , 379 ‘ 
14,361 165.214 3,934 4,136 3,901 1,431 714 61 
2,861 $,381 1,223 957 
12,409 11,120 6,163 7,971 2,621 8,240 5,591 798 
So4 1,966 1,055 3,362 
36,747 30.444 2,641 6,411 SS8 1,641 613 16 
40,628 29,982 26 a0 
16,562 16,614 221 22 269 179 
2,770 1,669 Ke 536 
23,085 17,883 ve 
4,262 2,026 1,406 1,511 81 Re 7 7 
35,698 28.331 2,346 4,288 72 a9 127 170 
2,881 gu02 121 381 191 939 1 
26.132 16,366 6,380 7,394 3,67 4,647 395 1,004 
1,348 362 O94 260 2 
1.263 996 136 616 ; 1 
17,060 és 4 
17,137 11,860 4,153 6,530 321 670 10 7 
S14 259 263 254 2 
1,465 1,389 325 794 ‘ 
1,674 407 870 1,399 R46 a00 i 11 
St. Joseph 6,403 6,043 1,237 1,051 204 623 
St. Louts : 7 2,407 2,701 29 865 o64 7 7 
Wichita 18,086 16,386 3 
rotals 








288,980 215,753 


36,630 47,821 14,351 





19,814 10,841 


ago 


-~ Barley 


1954 1953 
109 14 
515 
541 648 
263 33 
812 32 
1,298 1,7 
t4 i 
] 6 
2,511 170 
4,145 4 
1 
2 18 
104 
9 11 
46 67 
1 
9,019 9,197 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per 














bushel 


WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis -Chicag ~ -—~Kansas City-— Minneapolis 
May July Mar. May July Sept. Mar. May July Mar May 
Jan 226% 219% 213% 213% 206% 208% 217% 204% 397 391 
Jan ¢ 27% 219% 213% 213 206 208% 217% 205% 396 391 
Jan 7 228% 221% 213% 213% 207% 209% 217% 206% 2951 190% 
Jan 8 228% 221% #$®‘+.:2138 212% 206% 208% 224% 217% 208 196 391 
Jan 'y 227% 220% 212% 212% 206% 207% +4 217 2051 196% 393 
r-CORN-~ -¢ RYE ,-- OATS 
Chicago Ch Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar. May Mar May May July May July Mar May May July 
Jan. 25 163% 166% 124% 125% 103% 102% 128% 80% 78 7 ; % 
Jan, 26 163% 166% 124% 125% 104% 103% 128% 79 hy 77% een 
Jan, 27 164% 165% 125% 126% 106% 105% 129% 79 \ 77% 73 \4 
Jan, 28 162% 164 125 126% 107% 105% 129 79% 774 72% 
Jan. 29 ..152% 164% 124% 126% 107% 106% 128% T9% 77% 72% 


grades and failed to provoke much 
interest among the trade. The dis- 
count was then raised to 10¢ sack, 
with only slightly better results. Or- 
ders did develop at the new figure, 
but mostly they involved only modest 
amounts of flour and specified early 
shipment. There was said to be nn 
interest whatever in forward book- 
ings. 

Hard winters continued to suffer 
from buying neglect, with the only 
activity furnished by the purchases 
of smaller operators seeking fill-ins. 
Larger bakers have been paying close 
attention to developments, trying to 
decide whether the concessions in 
springs are a forerunner of some of 
the same in hard winters. But look- 
ing over the present price structure, 
they found that the only change from 
the previous week was 10¢ sack ad- 
vance in spring first clears, where 
a tight situation exists. Meanwhile, 
sales of baked goods are causing wor- 
ry by weaving an irregular pattern. 
Some bakers say bread sales are 
down, others find them just about 
holding their own. And the same mix- 
ture of trend is reported in turnover 
of other items. 

Quotations Jan. 30: Spring high 
gluten $7.55@7.65, short patent $6.95 
“7.05, standard $6.90@7, first clear 
$6.75 @6 85; hard winter short patent 
$6.70@6.80, standard $6 60@6.70; soft 
winter western $5.45@5.70, nearby 


$5.05 @5.25. 
South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
rather quiet and inactive last week, 
with only scattered sales of moderate 
amounts being worked and these, in 
most cases, for nearby shipment if a 
discount in price was obtained. 

Hard winters enjoyed the greater 
percentage of the limited volume, 
with little interest shown on north- 
ern springs and sales on this type of 
flour were very slow. Most of the 
trade whose previous contracts have 
become exhausted, are now returning 
to a p.d.s. basis. 

Strength in soft winters was in no 
way conducive to purchases, especial- 
ly since cookie and cracker bakers 
bought heavily earlier in the month. 
Cake flour sales showed little signs 
of improvement. Cake bakers have a 
little flour purchased at lower levels 
and apparently are going to work 
these contracts out before repurchas- 
ing. 

Shipping directions held up fairly 
well and about as expected. Stocks 
on hand continued to show an in- 
crease and could be considered as 
fairly heavy. 

Export flour inquiries and sales 
were slightly more active. Jamaica 
purchased U.S. flour, and other mod- 
erate amounts were worked to the 
Latin American countries. Norway 
also purchased fair amounts of U.S. 
flour. 

Quotations Jan. 29, packed in 100- 
Ib. multiwall papers, in carlots: hard 
winter bakery short patent $6.30@ 
6.50; standard $6.15@6.30, first clear 


$4.90@5.25; spring wheat bakery 
short patent $6.70@6.90, standard 
$6.55@6.80, first clear $6.30@6.50, 


high gluten $7.15@7.40; soft wheat 
short patent $5.40@5.70, straight 
$5.05@5.30, first clear $4.35@4.70, 
high ratio cake $5.70@6.10; Pacific 
Coast cake $7.15@7.35, pastry $6.50 
@ 6.60. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
quiet, although production held up 
well as compared with a week ago. 
Trade appears to be largely for do- 
mestic consumption, although small 
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lots of export business to the Ha- 
waiian Islands and the Philippines is 
being shipped against previous book- 
ings. The market was virtually un- 
changed from a week ago. Quotations 
Jan. 29: Family patent $7.90, blue- 
tem $6.91, bakery $7.03, pastry $6.31. 

Portland: Flour business is still on 
the dull side, with markets very nar- 
row and mills not knowing from day 
to day what the future outlook is. 
Domestic buyers continue slow to 
take hold, and bookings are princi- 
pally in small lots and for hearby 
shipment. The usual upturn after the 
first of the year has failed to mate- 
rialize in any volume. Export book- 
ings are extremely limited, confined 
mostly to the Straits and the Phil- 
ippine Islands in small lots. 

Quotations Jan. 30: High gluten 
$7.36, all Montana $6.90, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.05, blue stem bakers 
$6.96, cake $7.31, pastry $6.31, whole 
wheat 100% $6.41, graham $6.26, 
cracked wheat $6.07. 


Canada 


Vancouver: Flour mills in the west 
have been successful in bidding on 
an order for 5,000 bbl. of flour for 
Ceylon, and the shipment will go 
from here during February. This is 
the first order received from Ceylon 
in months. The flour is moving under 
terms of the Colombo Plan whereby 
Canada is assisting certain Empire 
areas in the Far East. 

For some time now Ceylon has been 
getting her flour requirements from 
Germany and Holland shippers who 
underbid both Canadian and Aus- 
tralian mills. 

The Ceylon business was about the 
only bright spot for flour shippers 
working out of this port during the 
week. While the Philippine Islands 
authorities have issued the regular 
monthly flour licenses covering Feb- 
ruary shipments, Canadian mills are 
still watching the situation very 
closely because of the unsettled situ- 
ation still prevailing in the trade in 
Manila. 

Hong Kong buyers are not inter- 
ested in any flour offerings from 
Canada because of the Chinese New 
Year celebrations which are now go- 
ing on there, during which time no 
business is transacted. 

Domestic flour sales remain steady, 
although record winter conditions 
have made distribution of supplies 
very difficult to some interior points. 
Prices are unchanged. For hard wheat 
grinds, cash car quotations: first pat- 
ents $12.60 in 98's cottons; bakers’ 
patents $11.60 in paper bags and 
$11.90 in cottons; western pastry to 
the trade $12.95 and western pastry 
$14.25. 

Winnipeg: Canadian flour exports 
were off again in the week ended 
Jan. 28 and totaled only slightly in 
excess of 122,000 bbl. Sales included 
38,000 bbl. on IWA account, with the 
remaining 84,000 bbl. representing 
Class 2 purchases. Domestic trade is 
holding steady, but with reduced ex- 
port business mill running time has 
been reduced somewhat. Prices re- 
main firm. Quotations Jan. 30: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary $11.50@12.20; second 
patents $11@11.70, second patents to 
bakers $10.15@10.60. All prices cash 
carlots. 

Toronto-Montreal: Competition for 
the Canadian mills in their all im- 
portant U.K. market became more 
severe during the week ended Jan. 30 
as a result of a further price cut of 
15¢ sack introduced by the British 
millers. Latest quotations on the Liv- 
erpool market for 72% extraction 
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flour show a price of 104/6 per 280- 
Ib. sack, ex mill, equivalent to a price 
of $14.56 at an exchange rate of $2.80 
to the pound. National flour is quot- 
ed at 99/6 sack, equivalent to a 
price of $13.93. 

Since decontrol became effective 
last August the price of national flour 
has dipped by around $1.35 sack, a 
reduction not justified by the trend 
of the wheat market. Thus, it is ap- 
parent that the British millers are 
waging an all out price war in an 
effort to check the demand for im- 
ported supplies. 

Surprise has been expressed that 
the bakers were willing to go to the 
trouble of blending their own 
flour in order to take advantage of 
importers’ offers, for it had been 
thought that labor difficulties and, in 
the case of the small bakers, the 
lack of the necessary mixing ma- 
chines would preclude this step. It 
was found that when the price was 
right, many bakers, plant and indi- 
vidual, decided to blend, using im- 
ported flour as the basis of their mix- 
tures. Overall demand from both 
home milled and imported supplies 
is only fair, however. 

British sources say that they would 
not be surprised to see a further re- 
duction in the price of flour, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that the 
trend for millfeed is upward 

The rest of the Canadian export 
market is quiet and little business has 
been reported. 

The domestic trade is described as 
spasmodic with some show of buying 
interest. Quotations Jan. 30: Top pat- 
ent spring for use in Canada $124 
12.30 bbl., bakers $9.30@10 bbl., all 
less cash discounts, in 98's cotton 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

The winter wheat flour market is 
lethargic. Quotations Jan. 30: Export 
$4.25 per 100 Ib., f.a.s. Montreal-Hali- 
fax. 

Little winter wheat is on offer and 
the price remains firm in the absence 
of any major demand for supplies. 
Quotations Jan. 30: $1.6301.65 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping point. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices leveled 
off Jan. 29 after declining $1.50@3 
ton, and the market was barely firm 
Feb. 1. A fair amount of buying de- 
veloped at the lower levels, but trade 
was rather slow again Feb. 1, a typi- 
cal Monday experience. Bran and 
standard midds. were the heaviest 
losers in last week's decline. Quota- 


tions Feb. 1: Bran $48.50, standard 
midds. $48.50@49, flour midds. $50@ 


52, red dog $52@53.50. 


Kansas City: After slumping sharp- 
ly last week, millfeed markets re- 
versed and showed some strength at 
the week end. Shorts maintained this 
virility early this week, but bran 
showed some weakness as a result 
of heavier offerings, including some 
on track. Prices are $1@3 below a 
week ago. Quotations Feb. 1, Kansas 
City, car lots, sacked: Bran $45.25@ 
45.75, shorts $46.75 @47.50. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
last week, with offerings sufficient. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Jan. 
29: Bran $46.25@46.50, shorts $47.25 
@47.50. Bran declined $2.75@3 ton 
and shorts $1.75 ton, compared with 
the preceding week. 


Millfeed prices fluc- 
tuated sharply last week. After a 
midweek slump amounting to $4, 
prices recovered as demand picked 
up. Buyers were found among job- 
bers and mixers of the central states. 
Quotations, per ton, basis Kansas 


Hutchinson: 
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City, Jan. 30: Bran $45.50@46.25, 
shorts $46.50 @ 47.25. 

Oklahoma City: Demand for all 
classes of feed is poor. Prices ad- 
vanced $1.25 on bran and $2.25 on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars, Jan. 
30: Bran $51.25, millrun $51.75, shorts 
$52.25. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 

Fort Worth: The market declined 
sharply last week, but demand re- 
vived on the extreme decline, and of- 
ferings which had been slightly be- 
yond current needs were well ab- 
sorbed at week’s end. Quotations Jan. 
29: $53@54 on both bran and shorts, 
compared with a week previous. 


Chicago: Millfeed trading was slow 
for most of the week in the central 
states area. A flurry of activity de- 
veloped Jan. 29, but buying had sub- 
sided by Feb. 1. Part of the activity 
was attributed to jobber buying. 
Prices were lower for the period. 
Quotations Feb. 1: Bran $52@52.50, 
standard midds. $52.50@53, flour 
midds. $53.50@54, red dog $54@54.50. 


St. Louis: Demand for both bran 
and shorts was fairly good last week, 
with supplies ample. Quotations Jan. 
29: Bran $50@50.50, shorts $51@ 
51.50, St. Louis switching limits. 


Boston: Millfeeds bobbed around 
uncertainly pricewise in the local 
market last week despite a generally 
acknowledged light supply situation. 
An early rise of $1 in both bran and 
middlings was cancelled late in the 
week and values on both closed un- 
changed as compared with a week 
ago. Buyers for the most part were 
inclined to explore the market fully 
before arranging any commitments 
indicating a lack of confidence in the 
immediate outlook. Quotations Jan. 
30: Standard bran $62, midds. $61. 


Buffalo: After a long sustained ad- 
vance, prices dropped last week up 
to $4 to $4.50 a ton. Price structures 
here are on a comparable basis with 
other sections of the country. Mills 
here are on a five-day run. Mill stocks 
of nearby feeds are on a comfortable 
basis, with supply and demand on an 
equal footing. There is very little 
competition coming here from 
Canada. Production of millfeed from 
local mills declined from a week 
earlier. Quotations Jan. 29: Bran $54 
@54.75, standard midds. $53.75@54, 
flour midds. $58.50@59, red dog $59.50 
@60. 

Philadelphia: The local! millfeed 
market displayed a soft undertone 
last week. The situation was reported 
to have been brought about by a con- 
traction in demand at a time when 
offerings grew heavier. Dealers say 
that customers continue to show no 
interest in forward delivery and vir- 
tually all placements specify prompt 
shipment. The Jan. 30 quotation on 
bran of $62.50 was $2.50 under that 
of the previous week. Standard midds. 
also at $62.50, were off $1. Red dog 
held unchanged, however, at $66. 


New Orleans: Millfeeds eased to a 
low last week, with shorts a bit 
stronger than bran, and the demand 
tapered off. Mills were not pressing 
and new bookings were scarce, with 
most deliveries being made against 
previous sales. Both bran and shorts 
dropped between $3 and $4. Quota- 
tions Jan. 29: Bran $55@56.25, shorts 
$56 @ 57.25. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
strong and advanced another $1 per 
ton during the week on the basis of 
heavy demand from Pacific North- 
west consumers and its continuing 
favorable price relationship with 
other carbohydrates. In spite of fairly 
good production, mills are not able to 
keep abreast of their shipping in- 
structions, and here and there were 


HOT CROSS BUN 


PROMOTION—Bakers 


59 





are receiving Fleischmann’s 


colorful Hot Cross Bun window streamers—available this year in six different 
designs. (Bakers who wish to print similar streamers in quantity with brand 
name and price will be supplied artwork free.) Three streamers have an early 
spring flower motif; and three have a frolicking bunny as the center of 
attraction. The above illustration indicates some of the many ways in which 
these sales-stimulating pieces can be used to good advantage. As back-bar 
strips behind the counter and as complementing posters. Standard Brands, 
Inc., also has formulas for the make-up and bake-up of a variety of Hot Cross 
Buns, including Jelly Hot Cross Buns, White Cross Buns, Almond Paste Hot 
Cross Buns and Almond Cherry Sugar Buns. 1954 Lent advertising and sales 
promotion make this a big (47 days) sales opportunity, Fleischmann says. 





reports of shipments being from a 
week to 10 days late. Offerings for 
quick shipment were almost impos- 
sible to obtain. Market strong, $52 
per ton, delivered common. transit 
points. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
changed last week, although demand 
increased, Plants are working to ca- 
pacity, six days a week, 24 hours a 
day, and are booked more than half- 
way through February. Quotations 
Jan. 29: Red bran and millrun $49, 
midds. $54. To Denver: Red bran and 
millrun $56, midds. $61. To Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and millrun $56.50, 
midds. $61.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Vancouver: Domestic prices for 
millfeed were sharply higher last 
week due to limited milling opera- 
tions and continued strong demand 
from the eastern seaboard. Closing 
quotations were $3@3.50 ton higher 
with supplies scarce. A limited quan- 
tity of millfeed produced by a local 
mill grinding a flour order for Ceylon 
was quickly snapped up. Cash car 
quotations Jan. 29: Bran $53@55, 
shorts $53@55, midds. $55. 


Winnipeg: Demand for millfeeds 
showed a sharp upward movement in 
the week ended Jan. 28, and with 
severe snowstorms across the country 
there has been a heavy increase in 
stall feeding. With strong demand for 
millfeeds from eastern feeders coupled 
with slightly shortened mill running 
time, prices have firmed. Quotations 
Jan. 30: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 


Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, $45750, 
shorts $46@51, midds. $49@52. All 
prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 


country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. 

Toronto-Montreal: There has been 
an increase in demand, and prices are 
firming. Quotations Jan. 30: Bran 
$56 @59, shorts $57@59, midds. $594 
61, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto-Mon- 
treal. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Continued cold weather 
over the three prairie provinces has 


maintained domestic trade in rolled 
oats and oatmeal at a seasonally good 
level which has offset to some extent 
the lull in export business. Mills are 
operating at a lower capacity than a 
week earlier, but prices are holding 
firm. Quotations Jan. 30: Rolled oats 
in 80-lb. sacks $4.65 @4.85 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-Ib. 
sacks $5.6005.85. All prices cash car- 
lots. 

Toronto-Montreal: Trade is 
better, and there is a 
Quotations Jan. 30: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $5, oatmeal in 98-Ib 
cottons $6.05, f.0.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


much 
fair demand. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Prices were un- 
changed from a week ago, with buy- 
ing interest light. Quotations Jan. 29: 
Pure white rye $4.36@4.41, medium 
rye $4.16@4.21, dark rye $3.61@3.66. 


Chicago: Rye flour business re- 
mained dead in the central states. 
Some mills, however, say they are 
fairly well booked for the next few 
weeks, at least enough to maintain 
grinding time. Quotations Jan. 29: 
White patent rye $4.48@4.66, medium 
$4.287 4.46, dark $3.91@3.97. 

St. Louls: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions were good last week, Quotations 
Jan, 29: Pure white $5.03, medium 
$4.81, dark $4.28, rye meal $4.53. 

New York: Rye flour sales were 
held to scattered moderate replace- 
ments, Quotations Jan. 29: Pure 
white patents $5@5.10. 

Buffalo: The rye market here last 
week was called “dead on its feet.” 
Buyers here have covered their re- 
quirements for about 60 days. Quota- 
tions Jan. 29: Rye flour white $5.03@ 
5.25, medium $4.83@5.05, dark $4.28 
@4.50 

Philadelphia: Further strength in 
rye on grain markets was reflected in 
a new upward revision in the quota- 
tion of dark flour in the local mar- 
ket last week. As a result, dealings 
remained on a restricted basis, The 
Jan. 30 quotation on rye white of 
$5.10@5.20 was 5¢ sack above that 
of the previous week 
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60TH BIRTHDAY — Ralston Purina 
Company's sixtieth birthday was ob- 
served Jan. 8 by company employees 
and dealers all over the country. In 
the company’s general offices in St. 
Louls, Ralston Purina’s founder, 


William H. Danforth, right, now 
chairman of the board, is awarded a 
sixty-year pin by Donald Danforth, 
Purina’s president. 





Monroe Wellerson, manager, export 
flour sales for General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, is progressing satisfac- 
torily in Methodist Hospital, Roches- 
ter, Minn., after surgery Jan. 26. 

2 

W. P. Tanner, Tanner-Evans-Siney 
Corp., New York, accompanied by 
Mrs. Tanner, attended the convention 
of the Ohio Bakers Assn. in Cleve- 
land. A drive into South Carolina was 
planned before returning home. 


% 

A. J. Oberg, sales manager, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, vis- 
ited the mill’s New York offices at 
the close of the week ending Jan. 29. 

Be 

A luncheon honoring Charles 
Wright, retired division head of the 
Oregon State Grain Inspection de- 
partment was given by the Portland 
Merchants Exchange Jan. 27. Sixty- 
five members of the grain trade and 
government grain officials attended. 
A, M, Chrystal, retired manager of 
the Crown Mills of Portland, served 
as toastmaster; E. L. Peterson, state 
director of agriculture, and B. W. 
Whitlock, in charge of Pacific Coast 
headquarters, Federal Grain Super- 
vision, spoke. The grain trade pre- 
sented Mr. Wright with a check for 
$100. Mr. Wright retired Jan. 7 after 
37 years with the state department 
of agriculture. 


* 

The condition of Hubert ©, Ed- 
wards, head of the Higginsville (Mo.) 
Flour Mill is improving following hos- 
pitalization of several weeks. 


P. E. O’Brien, regional manager, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Kansas City, was 
a recent visitor at the company offices 
in Oklahoma City. 

* 

Max Bates, Bates Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, and Mrs. Bates are vaca- 
tioning in Mexico City. 

® 

Philip W. Pillsbury, chairman of 
the board, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was 
in Kansas City for a brief time Jan. 
27 visiting the Kansas City offices of 





the firm. He flew to Atchison during 
the day to present safety awards at 
the Atchison flour mill. 

& 

Edwin A. Larson, bakery flour sales 
manager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, was a visitor at the Kansas 
City offices of the company last week 


€ 
W. 8. Morrow, director of pur- 
chases, International Milling Co., 


Minneapolis, visited the Kansas City 
plant of the company last week. 
& 

George A. Kublin, vice president, 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, 
was a visitor in the company’s New 
York headquarters. Kay Woolman, 
Redcoe Mills, Wilmington, Del., was 
another visitor on the New York 
Produce Exchange. 

& 

Adrian G. Ehernberger, vice presi- 
dent and sales director, Valier & 
Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, at- 
tended a _ stockholders’ meeting of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., in Kan- 
sas City. 

& 

A business visitor in Kansas City 
Jan. 27 was J. ©. Mitchell, executive 
vice president, Burrus Mills, Inc., Dal- 
las. 

Pal 

Charles Petty, owner of the La- 
tonia Bakery, Latonia, Ky., was elect- 
ed president recently of the Latonia 
Business Men’s Club. He also is presi- 
dent of the Northern Kentucky Bak- 
ers Club. 

& 


Following a recent sales meeting of 
Charles Dennery, Inc., at New Or- 
leans, Bill Regan, a salesman, and 
Richard UpdeGraff, a recent addition 
to the research department, were 
involved in an auto accident while 
enroute to their home in San An- 
tonio. Mr. Regan was seriously in- 
jured, but not critically, while Mr 
UpdeGraff received minor injuries 

S 

Frank J. Wirken, Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp., spoke on the values of a 
management-approved safety pro- 
gram to the board of governors of the 
Kansas City Safety Council. Mr. Wir- 
ken is director of safety and person 
nel for the corporation, and is vice 
president of the commercial vehicle 
section of the National Safety Coun- 
cil. Mr. Wirken said that in the last 
four years 1,200 safe driver awards 
were distributed to employees of the 
corporation, 


& 
Charles Sherman, divisional man- 
ager of National Yeast Corp., was 


honored with a testimonial dinner by 
Connecticut and Massachusetts bak- 
ers in the grand ballroom of the Ho- 
tel Bond, Hartford, Conn., Jan. 26 
Among the speakers were Nate Per- 
ler, chairman of the dinner commit- 
tee, and Peter Braggish who present- 
ed Mr. Sherman with an appropriate 
memento. The toastmaster of the 
evening was Jack Bresnerkoff. 


H. ©. Roark has been promoted to 
southern grocery products sales man- 
ager for General Mills, Inc., Mr 
Roark will make his headquarters in 
Minneapolis. He joined General Mills 
as a salesman in Austin, Texas, in 
1938 and has been grocery products 
sales manager at Oklahoma City 
since 1949. 


NEW BOSTON BAKERS CLUB OF- 
FICERS—Already at work on plans 


for the year ahead are the newly 
chosen officers of the Bakers Club of 
Boston. (Left to right, front row): 
President John Risch, Golden Flake 
Baking Co., Cambridge, and first vice 
president, Michael Vrotsos, Apollo 
Cake Specialties, Somerville. (Rear 
row): Second vice president, Thomas 
Ahern, Ekeco Products Co., and sec- 
retary, James Mackey, assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary of the New England 
Bakers Assn. 





Pennsylvania Bakers 





(Continued from page 9) 

start “regaining our rightful share of 
that dollar from our toughest compe- 
tition.” He told the bakers to “give 
active and tangible support to groups 
like the American Bakers Assn., the 
American Institute of Baking, the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America, 
the Millers National Federation, the 
Wheat Flour Institute and others 
who are spearheading industry-wide 
drives.” 

In this connection, Louis E. Caster 
of Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., chairman of the board of 
AIB, Chicago, stated that “the bak- 
ing industry can do as good an ad- 
vertising job as competitive indus- 
tries, but bakers can’t leave it to 
others to tell the story or pay for the 
advertising.” 

He outlined the practical plan being 
used by the dairy industry in a suc- 
cessful campaign and stated that “the 
baking industry has as good a story 
to tell—a story that must be told in 
a collective way-—all should support 


it according to their ability to sup- 
port.” 
Mr. Caster reiterated the conten- 


tion that the baker’s principal com- 
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petitor was other foods being strong- 
ly advertised for public acceptance 
noting that “there is need for the 
know-how to compete with these 
products.”" He cited the need for in- 
tensive training in a_ post-graduate 
course to serve the needs of the in- 
dustry pointing out that the AIB had 
made great strides in the production 
field but that there was now need 
for greater stress in the sales field. 

Turning to enrichment, Mr. Caster 
said that the bakers had failed “to 
drive home the fact that enriched 
bread penny for penny is the best 
product offered on the food market.” 
He stated that there is little mention 
of what the word “enriched” really 
means, and “it is the baker’s job to 
tell the story to the public.” 

Contending that “it is amazing how 
few know the enrichment story,” 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of ABA, 
Chicago, stated that “building up en- 
riched bread in every possible -way 
should be the objective of all bakers.” 

He stated that an educational ap- 
proach was necessary to accomplish 
this objective and the effort would 
need the whole-hearted cooperation 
of all bakers to build the industry in 
the future. 

“Take bread out of the common- 
place and put it in the position it 
rightfully deserves,” he said. 

In conclusion he declared that 
“working together we can insure a 
better future for all concerned.” 

In connection with bread promo- 
tion, Ralph S. Herman, director of 
bakery service, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, presented an important 
appeal for membership in the Royal 
Order of Loyal Loafers and support 
of its effort to put across the mes- 
sage of the value of bread and combat 
the bad publicity bread sometimes 
receives. 

Officers Elected 

At a meeting of Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry, Pennsylvania 
Division No. 4, held in conjunction 
with the convention, L. M. Cleland, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., 
Philadelphia, was named president of 
the group replacing A. C. McDowell, 
Commander - Larabee Milling Co., 
Reading, retiring president. J. K. 
Kooker, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Read- 
ing, was named vice president, and 
J. C. Hendrickson, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Philadelphia was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

J. R. Lloyd, Jr., J. R. Lloyd Co., 
Pittsburgh, was elected by the allied 
men as an associate director of PBA, 


replacing George E. Olson, Bergy 
Materials, Inc., Munhall. Mr. Mc- 
Dowell, retiring president of ATBI 


division No. 4, serves as an associate 
director for another year. 











ALLIED ELECTION—During the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. convention in 
Reading, Pa., recently, Pennsylvania Division No. 4, Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, elected its officers for the coming year. Several are shown 
above, left to right: J. K. Kooker, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Reading, vice president; 
L. M. Cleland, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Philadelphia, president, and 
A. C. McDowell, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Reading, retiring president. 
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Grain Occupancy 
Storage Totals 
Up 6,172,972 Bu. 


WASHINGTON — Additional ac- 
ceptances of applications totaling 
6,172,972 bu. for participation in the 
grain occupancy program have been 
announced by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The total to date is 288,- 
592,060 bu. 

The department also announced 
that cancellations and withdrawals 
by applicants of tentatively approved 
applications to date amount to 67,- 
25,156 bu. 

The occupancy contract program, 
designed to encourage the building of 
additional commercial storage facili- 
ties, provides for payments to be 
made by Commodity Credit Corp. to 
warehousemen in the event that occu- 
pancy of the contract facility falls 
below specified levels covering a pe- 
riod of five or six years, depending 
upon the plan the warehouseman 
elects. 

Acceptances are made on a tenta- 
tive basis pending receipt from ware- 
housemen of acceptable final plans 
and specifications. Following is the 


list of tentative additional accept- 
ances giving names, locations, and 
warehouse capacities: 
Kansas City Area Bu. 
Bertrand Elevators, Monument, 

Kansas veeteuwanes 260,000 
Burke Grain, Ine Little 

River, Kansas . 300,000 
Greeley County Grain Co., 

rribune, Kansas oes 500,000 
Sigle Grain Co., Herrington, Kansas 200,000 
Zenith Cooperative Grain Co., 

Zenith, Kansas ....... 100,000 

State total 1,350,000 


Producers Grain Co., Ine 
Grant, Net 


~ 


,000,000 


Total Kansas area 2,350,000 


Minneapolis Area 


City 


Belgium Elevator, Belgium, Wis 111,172 
State and area total 111,172 
Dallas Area 
Moore County Grain Co., 
Dumas, Texas 150,000 
Schroeter Grain Co., Dumas, Texas 100,000 
State total 250,000 
Oklahoma Grain Co., Council, Okla 508,000 
Horton’s Elevator, Newkirk, Okla 150,000 
Pauls Vall Milling Co., Pauls 
Valley, Okla 80,000 
Farmers Union Cooperative Ex 
change, Okeene, Okla 400,000 
Compton Grain Co., Tyrone, Okla £00,000 
Okeene Milling Co Okeene, Okla 254,000 


Goodholm Grain Co., Stillwater 


Okla 125,000 
Nichols Elevator, Jones, Okla 100,000 
W-P Milling Co Inc., Muskogee 

Okla ; , ‘ 262,000 
Weatherford Grain Co., Weather 





ord, Okla oan 150,000 
Andarko Elevator Andarko, Okla 100,000 
Farmers Cooperative Assn 

Helena, Okla ones 200,000 
The Farmers Exchange of Goltry 
Goltry, Okla . 250,000 
Carrier Mill & Elevator Co., 
Carrier, Okla ° ee 250,000 
rhompson-Wilson-Thompson 
Grain ¢ Hunter. Okla. . 200,000 
Murphy Milling & Feed Co., Ard 
more, Okla veereees 242,800 
State total 3,461,800 
Total Dallas area 3,711,800 
retal all areas 6,172,972 


—————/$READ if THE ®TAFF OF LIFE——— 


WORK BEGINS ON NEW FEED 
MILL FOR DANNEN COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Construction 
of a new $800,000 feed mill to replace 
a plant burned last November was 
begun by Dannen Mills, Inc., St. 
Joseph, with a ground breaking cere- 
mony Jan. 20. Mayor Stanley Dale of 
St. Joseph turned the first sod in 
near-zero weather before a group of 
about 100 mill employees, St. Joseph 
city officials and businessmen. 

In a brief ceremony, Dwight Dan- 
nen, president of the milling firm, ex- 
pressed faith in the future of the feed 
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industry and the company’s place in it. 

The new mill will have a capacity 
of 25 tons per hour, more than double 
that of the plant destroyed by fire 
last November. The plant is scheduled 
for completion Oct. 1, and will con- 
sist of a mill building and a ware- 
house. 

The mill will be of reinforced con- 
crete and will be 175 ft. in height to 
house storage tanks for bulk ingredi- 
ents and finished feeds. All stock in 
the new plant will be handled by a 
pneumatic system. 

Mixing will be done on a batch sys- 
tem with air operated mixing con- 
trols in a central “push button” panel. 

Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., 
Kansas City, is the engineer, designer 
and basic contractor on the job. Ma- 
chinery will be furnished by J. B. 
Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co., Enterprise, 
Kansas. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CAPACITY TO BE DOUBLED 

ARLINGTON, KANSAS—Coopera- 
tive Exchange Elevator here will 
build a $98,000 addition to its present 
elevator. It will double the present 
capacity of 150,000 bu. The addition 
will be erected during the spring 
months. 





Flour Output 





(Continued from page 9) 


“ate. This means that some plants, 
through improvements or expansions, 
have increased their capacities. 


Flour Exports 


Flour exports in the first nine 
months of 1953 totaled 12,900,000 
sacks, compared with 15,236,000 sacks 
in the comparable period in 1952. 
Official export statistics are not yet 
available for the October-December 
quarter, but on the basis of a pre- 
liminary estimate for that quarter of 
4,455,000 sacks, the total for the year 
would be 17,355,000 sacks, compared 
with 20,750,000 sacks in 1952. 

Exports held their own in the first 
half of the year fairly well, with the 
total reaching 9,502,000 sacks, com- 
pared with 10,088,000 in the first half 
of 1952. A sharp slump occurred in 
the July-September quarter, however, 
when the total reached 3,398,000 
sacks, compared with 5,168,000 sacks 
in the comparable period in 1952. 
A moderate improvement was indi- 
cated in the final quarter of the year. 
(Figures include both flour made 
from domestic wheat and that milled 
in bond from Canadian wheat.) 

The downturn in flour export vol- 
ume was reflected in lighter sales 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. From Aug. 1 through the end 
of 1953 a total of 13,651,000 sacks 
was sold under the IWA. This com- 
pares with 22,044,000 sacks sold un- 
der the pact in approximately the 
same period the year before. With- 
drawal of the U.K. from the IWA 
cost U.S. mills some business previ- 
ously done with U.K. territories. Sales 
to Cuba were lighter, too, with more 
of the IWA quota for that nation 
being taken in the form of wheat to 
be milled there. U.S. mills also lost 
out to Canadian mills a greater share 
of the Philippines market. 

While the decline in flour ship- 
ments was quite sharp in 1953, the 
reduction, proportionately, was not as 
great as the drop in wheat exports 
which accompanied a greatly im- 


proved world supply situation. The 
new export allowance program, put 
into effect in December, may be ex- 
pected to aid non-IWA exports. It 
came too late in the year to affect 


Note: In sacks (ewt.) 











Average, Calendar Offal Wheat Wh. flour Flour ex 

working month pro ground 24-Hour production traction 
day total duction (bushels) capacity as & of rate 
(000's) (000's) (tons) 1000's) (000's) capacity (%) 
January 942 19,783 197,704 45,968 1,079 87.3 71.7 
February 852 17,041 ; 39.435 1,078 79.0 72.0 
March S44 18,565 63,955 42,90: 1,082 78.0 73.3 
April 789 17,351 341,898 40,103 1,073 73.6 72.1 
May 843 17,695 347,478 40,904 1,069 78.8 72.1 
June gfe 18,035 356,570 41,767 1,070 76.6 71.9 
July 814 18,720 371,059 43.344 1,075 76.6 72.0 
August S66 18,177 364,650 42,198 1,067 81.1 71.8 
September 926 19,44 393,577 45,328 1,068 86.7 71.6 
October 944 20,772 433.837 48,436 1,071 88.2 71.6 
November 897 17,944 362,192 41,770 1,071 83.8 71.6 
December R47! 18,641 376,259 43,396" 1,071 79.1 71.6" 

1953 totals and 

averages soa 222,166 1,445,865 1 1,072* 80.6" 71.8 
1952 s92 8.148 1.605.000 1,098 81.2 71.4 
1951 599 229,292 4,626,000 1,124 79.9 71.4 
1950 S85 224,899 4,534,000 1,125 78.6 71.6 





Figure derived from The Northwestern Miller Flour Production Reporting Service 
Figure derived from flour production using factor of 0201845 

Figure derived from flour production using factor of 2.328 

‘Figure derived from Census Report for November 

Figure derived from The Northwestern Miller Flour Production Reporting Service, 
Figure derived from adding total production and dividing by number of working days 
in the year (257) 


Figure derived by 
cember total 


adding 11 months of Census totals to The Northwestern Miller De 


‘Figure 
by twelve 


derived by adding Census Hureau capacity reports each month and dividing 


Figure derived by using Census Capacity figure (see &) 


U.S. Flour Production at Principal Centers 
Note: In sacks. Source: The Northwestern Miller. 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting to The North 











western Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 
Northwest 1953 1952 1951 1950 1949 1948 
Minneapolis 13,578,063 14,386,96¢ 13,718,511 13,367,010 13,066,517 18,844,079 
Interior mills* 22,622,262 23,114,942 26,174,210 24,357,203 24,389,764 28,074,462 
Totals 36 315 37,501,908 38,892,721 37,456,281 41,918,641 
Southwest 
Kansas City 13,017,915 15,099,684 16,614,576 15,469,443 16,608,440 18,371,114 
Wichita dada eee sted eee 4,356,980 6,631,968 
Salina oes woe oes eee 4,421,461 4,804,931 
Interior millst 15.986,969 48,456,811 49,529,654 47,662,879 39,845,803 48,612,010 
Totals 59,004,784 63,656,495 64,944,230 63,022,322 64,302,684 77,609,213 
Buffalo 26,216,130 26,130,374 24,843,764 26,068,889 26,683,307 26,817,966 
Central & 8.E. states** 27,935,724 26,747,471 27,382,364 27,891,322 27,011,698 20,080,484 
North Pacific Coast 13,819,175 14,783,032 15,010,487 13,420,071 13,972,087 17,621,067 


168,719,280 171,073,666 167,126,817 





Grand totals 163,176,128 170,246,057 192,846,661 
Percentage of total 
U.8 


production 73.4 73.9 765.1 74.6 73 7) 
Percentage of capacity 

operated per 5-day 

week ‘ 91 90 a9 a9 90 102 

*Principal interior mills in Minnesota, including Duluth, #t. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana and lowa. **Milla in Tllinols, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri, tMills outside of Kansas City, ***Wichita 
and Salina mills included in interior total 


1953 volume to any great extent. 
Total 1953 flour exports, the above 

figures show, were off about 3.4 

million sacks from 1952. At the same 


Minneapolis Flour Production 


Note: By calendar years, in sacks. 
Source: The Northwestern Miller. 


< d re ; :d : 1953 1952 1961 1960 
time total flour production was GOWN jan. 1,588,300 1,243,648 1,466,407 1,148,621 
approximately 6 million sacks from Feb. 1,161,600 1,141,815 1,126,332 1,046,163 
-b- ? Mech, 1,224,400 1,081,112 1,135,659 1,103,009 
1952. April 1,117,268 1,160,180 876,429 909,183 
While the drop in exports appar- May 1,138,200 1,079,688 1,081,434 1,101,710 
7 . . June 1,038,400 1,117,044 944,063 992,214 
ently accounted for much of the de- july 1'032'500 1146/5462 1,096-116 1,083,268 
crease in flour production, the output Aug. 1,042,000 1,171,696 1,182,862 1,489,937 
n he ils : ra may Sept. 1,165,100 1,299,200 1,133,498 1,139,662 
figures also indicate that there May 6,4 j'o17'990 1.412'800 1.286.044 1.118.490 
have been somewhat of a decrease Nov. 1,067,000 1,196,322 1,293,096 1,066,980 

, et a 5,396 239,26 . 7 182 

~ production of flour for civilian Le 1,005,395 1,239,200 1,106,782 1,183,773 


consumption in the U.S. in 1953. Tot, 13,578,063 14,386,966 13,718,611 13,367,010 
As reported by the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, total civilian Buffalo Flour Production 


consumption of commercially pro- Note: By calendar years, in sacks. 
duced wheat flour in 1952 was 201,- Source: The Northwestern Miller. 
656,000 sacks. No figure is available 1953 1962 1961 1960 
>» cale ar 1953. Jan. 2,097,400 2,403,165 2,461,696 2,388,864 
for the calendar ye de- Feb. 1,969,300 1,997,390 2,013,820 2,120,762 
For the 1952-53 crop year, a ot Mch, 2,088,300 2,084,730 2,018,212 2,331,943 
Sonn ras Ww in civilian use o April 2,066,196 2,044,916 1,720,910 1,091,611 
cline was shown ed fi The t May 2,201,800 2,008,673 1,933,964 2,008,099 
commercially produc our. = O- = June 2,172,200 2,288,347 1,820,820 2,080,797 
USDA reported, waS July = 2,150,400 2,367,467 2,018,462 2,161,623 
tal for the a i ed ‘with Aus: 2.087.400 2,067,212 2,348,300 1,688,702 
199,894,000 sacks, compar Sept. 2,361,400 2,289,600 2,002,784 2,199,013 
‘ 914000 sacks the previous crop Oct. 2,473,500 2,287,900 2,193,761 1,863,934 
201,214,006 5 F i Nov, 2,301,600 2,001,274 2,217,794 1,976,604 
year. Dec 2,247,634 1,199,800 2,093,412 2,266,137 


Demand for bakery flour, accord- 
ing to trade reports, has been hold- 
ing up fairly well. But total produc- 
tion for other than export evidently 
was off in 1953. 


Tot. 26,216,130 24 130,374 24,843,764 26,068,889 
Kansas City Flour Output 
Note: By calendar years, in sacks. 


a : Source: The Northwestern Miller. 

The decline in per capita consump- 1953 1962 1961 1950 
tion has apparently offset or MOTE jan 1,146,900 1,564,021 1,664,689 1,361,796 
j increase. Fe 1,629,700 1,233,722 1,324,223 1,267,000 
than offset the population incr Mch, 1,068,500 1.136.179 1,463,767 1.208.603 
USDA recently reported a new low = Apri) 1.046.781 1.224.978 1/291,923 1.078.831 
: Sari hic j Oo consump- May 1,000,000 1,186,857 1,324,704 1,236,264 
in civilian per capita flour P- June 981.800 1.127.222 1194219 11129'826 
tion. For the 1952-53 crop year, per July 1,120,100 1.306.641 1,127,698 1,277,782 
tc i ommerciall Aug. 1,035,700 1,303,244 1,160,229 1,634,170 
capita consumption of MMEFCIAny cent. 1.169.500 1.296.960 1,198,892 1.900.422 
produced wheat flour was 127.2 Ib., (et. 1.228.000 1,360,388 1.417.361 1,344,562 
ially and non- Nov. 1.080.200 1,204,010 1,206/792 1,270,468 
and for both commercially Dec 1.104.734 1.167.572 15161,109 1,870,810 


commercially produced flour the fig- 


ure was 128 lb. Tot. 13,017,016 16,099,684 16,614,676 16,469,443 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: The following 
article is from an address by G. Cul- 
len Thomas, vice president of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, at a recent 
meeting of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn. in Louisville. 


I am fully aware that this group 
of millers especially, probably more 
than any other segment of the Millers 
National Federation, understands and 
appreciates the importance of grain 
sanitation. You proved this last May 
at your meeting in Roanoke, Va., 
when you passed a resolution which 
very definitely set the pattern of the 
millers’ attitude toward this contro- 
versial problem, 


So, on behalf of the entire milling 
industry, | want publicly to congratu- 
late and thank the Soft Wheat Millers 
for the recording of a statement of 
principles which was accurate, chal- 
lenging and statesmanlike in spelling 
out the problem and more or less 
blueprinting for all millers a sound 
course of action. 


Why Millers Are Concerned 

Why is every miller concerned with 
grain sanitation? 

We all recognize that wheat as one 
of man’s best basic foods is not only 
good human food but also is very at- 
tractive to almost all animal life. 
Especially is this true of a wide 
variety of insects, birds and rodents. 
Our problem is to protect this good 
food from such pests and conserve it, 
as much as possible, for clean whole- 
some human food. This objective 
should be enthusiastically supported 
by all factors which in any way touch 
wheat from the harvest to ultimate 
consumption in all its diversified 
forms. The economic implications are 
tremendous. 

The miller, as the chief processor 
of wheat, is especially aware of the 
importance of the problem. Wheat 
and the products from wheat are in 
competition with some 5,000 types 
and kinds of good foods vying for a 
place in the American diet. Too often 
bread and cereal products have been 
maliened and criticized, not only from 
the standpoint of their nutritional con- 
tribution but also their cleanliness and 
purity. Therefore, following World 
War II when the federal Food and 
Drug Administration initiated a more 
critical program of plant and product 
inspection for grain food products, as 
an industry we welcomed such regu- 
lation and inspection, knowing full 
well that there was much that could 
and should be done to improve our 
mills as food processing plants and 
thus make our products cleaner and 
more wholesome, During this period 
the flour mills of America have spent 
large sums of money for plant clean- 
up, good housekeeping, and especially 
processing improvement. (This is also 
true of the bakers who in large meas- 
ure are the final processors of the 
finished grain products foods.) We 
have done all this not only as a pro- 
vram of enlightened self interest, but 
also as good corporate citizens in the 
general public interest. 

Much of this over-all improvement 
in mills and bakeries has taken place 
purely on a voluntary basis, but we 
must be very candid and realistic by 
stating that the extent of this better- 
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GRAIN SANITATION 
Where Do We Go from Here? 


By G. Cullen Thomas 


ment would never have been accom- 
plished without a sympathetic and 
understanding, yet sound and just, 
Food and Drug enforcement policy, 
for which the millers should be most 
grateful, 


Through close cooperation with the 
Food and Drug Administration, realis- 
tic and practical methods and pro- 
cedures were agreed upon and put 
into practice to minimize and, as far 
as possible, to eliminate traces of 
rodent and insect contamination. As 
one index of this betterment, the in- 
sect fragment count in commercially 
milled flour today has been greatly 
reduced. Further improvement we 
now know must largely come from the 
elimination of hidden or buried in- 
festation in the wheat berry itself, 
and the rejection of wheat that is 
contaminated with rodent and bird 
filth. This realization now brings us 
to the problem of better sanitary 
practices in the handling, storage and 
holding of wheat from the harvest 
fields to the first rolls of our milling 
process, Thus, the producer (the 
farmer), the country elevator, the 
railroads by proper condition of their 
box cars, the terminal elevators and 
the mill elevators must each share 
their respective responsibility if fur- 
ther sizable improvement is to be 
realized. And it is our conviction that 
definite regulatory pressures and 
monetary threats and penalties must 
be applied to expedite further prog- 
ress. Specifically, we mean by this 
the reestablishing of certain require- 
ments by the food enforcement of- 
ficials and inspectors and ultimately 
the inclusion of certain “musts” in 
the federal grain grade standards. 

The concern of the miller regard- 
ing this matter is great. Many mills 
have spent millions of dollars back 
of their own brands of flour. The con- 
fidence of the consumer in our wheat 
flour as a basic clean wholesome food 
definitely affects the very foundation 
of our business, Already the unfor- 
tunate publicity that has been given 
this problem by news commentators 
and the public press has done irre- 
parable harm to the reputation, pres- 
tige and standing of grain products 
foods. Such unwarranted criticism 


G. Cullen Thomas 





must be stopped. A basis of common 
realistic objectives should be formu- 
lated and agreed to by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Food and 
Drug Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, spokesmen for the producer, all 
segments of the grain trade, the mil- 
lers and the bakers. Once this is done, 
we shall have established grounds for 
mutual confidence, and the many diffi- 
cult factors can then be freely dis- 
cussed behind closed doors instead of 
in open public hearings. Such pro- 
cedure would seem to make sense and 
would in the end contribute to the 
best solution of this difficult problem 
in the best public interest without 
anyone being hurt. 


Millers’ Policy 

Thus when the Millers National 
Federation in mid-June of last year 
appointed a Grain Sanitation Policy 
and Action Committee, we all recog- 
nized that your resolution quite ac- 
curately already had clarified the in- 
dustry thinking and outlined the posi- 
tion we should take. The chairman, 
Howard Files, has been tireless in his 
efforts in attempting to bring about 
a sound program to get the job done 
in a practical, effective manner. Your 
representative, Stowe Moody, has also 
been most active and helpful in the 
work of this committee. 

I am quite sure that you all are 
acquainted with the action taken by 
this federation committee. We at once 
agreed upon a statement of policy. 
It involved a seven-point program, 
following an explanatory statement, 
which was approved by the federa- 
tion board and seemingly met with 
virtually unanimous endorsement by 
the entire industry, and, although 
constantly reviewed in light of sub- 
sequent happenings, still stands as 
our platform. Here it is: 

“Flour millers have the high privi- 
lege of producing a basic food prod- 
uct. This involves not only the main- 
tenance of the highest standards of 
sanitation in their grain elevators 
and their flour mills, but also the 
maintenance of the highest quality 
standards in their principal raw ma- 
terial, wheat, and grain food prod- 
ucts made of wheat. 

“Flour millers have an obligation 
to the producer of wheat to provide 
an effective and profitable market for 
his product as good human food. They 
have an obligation to the consumer 
to produce a nutritious and clean 
food. They have an obligation to the 
government to observe the law which 
is designed to protect the consumer. 
Flour millers believe that the pro- 
ducers, as well as the handlers of 
wheat, must also accept their fair 
share of these responsibilities. 

“One of the basic problems which 
confronts the entire grain and milling 
industry from producer to miller is 
the prevention of insect, rodent and 
bird contamination. Preventive meas- 
ures can and must be exercised at all 
stages, not only from the wheat pro- 
ducer to the flour miller, but also 
from the flour miller to the ultimate 
consumer. 


Courses of Action 
“In order to accomplish these ob- 
jectives at the earliest possible time, 
the grain sanitation policy committee 
of the Millers National Federation 
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recommends the following construc- 
tive courses of action: 

“1. Initiate action immediately de- 
signed to bring about an amendment 
of the official grain standards of the 
U.S. so as to make rodent and bird 
contamination a grading factor with 
respect to wheat at the earliest pos- 
sible time. This can be done by pro- 
viding that wheat containing rodent 
and bird contamination is sample 
grade and tagging is as ‘distinctly 
low quality.’ 

“2. Educational work among wheat 
producers on effective means of con- 
trolling and eliminating insect, rodent 
and bird contamination of wheat 
should be coordinated and acceler- 
ated. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, through its appropriate 
agencies, should head up this pro- 
gram. These activities are now being 
handled on a local, state or regional 
basis, partly by trade and partly by 
educational organizations, and _ in 
some areas are now making com- 
mendable progress but in others little 
is being done. This, no doubt, is a 
long-time project but needs planning 
and coordination to produce the best 
results at the earliest possible time. 

“3. Initiate action designed to 
bring about an amendment of the 
official grain standards of the U.S. so 
as to ultimately make insect infesta- 
tion a grading factor with respect to 
wheat. It is recognized that before 
this can be finally accomplished, there 
must de devised some practical means 
which can be used at country eleva- 
tors to detect the presence of insects 
within the wheat berry. Research to 
develop a means of detection of hid- 
den insects must be accelerated and 
a properly constituted subcommittee 
should be charged with the responsi- 
bility of following through on such 
research. 

“4. The federal Food and Drug 
Administration should be authorized 
and directed to accelerate its pro- 
gram for the inspection of grain ele- 
vators and warehouse facilities at all 
levels to determine whether they are 
in fit condition to contain commodi- 
ties to be processed into human food. 

“5. We urge that the federal Food 
and Drug Administration give imme- 
diate consideration to the inspection 
of railway box cars with respect to 
their fitness for the shipment of 
finished grain products foods. 

“6. We plead for closer coopera- 
tion and coordination of objectives re- 
garding this grain sanitation problem 
between the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration and other appropriate depart- 
ments of our federal government and 
between federal, local and state of- 
ficials. 

“7. The Millers’ National Federa- 
tion committee on grain sanitation 
policy stands ready at all times to 
confer with and assist any interested 
group on any phase of this proposed 
program.” 

Advisory Committee 

So when the over-all 17 man study 
and advisory committee on grain sani- 
tation appointed by the secretaries of 
agriculture and of health, education 
and welfare was finally announced 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Charles 
King, the position of the millers was 
the only program which had been 
spelled out definitely and concisely 
by any of the interested representa- 
tive segments. In spite of the fact 
that the millers were given only one 
representative on this study commit- 
tee, I want to assure you that our 
representative, W. H. Bowman, has 
done a most wonderful job of back- 
ing and presenting the millers’ pro- 
gram. 

As you know, at the first organiza- 
tional meeting of this study commit- 
tee on Aug. 11-12, when Secretaries 
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Benson and Hobby charged the com- 
mittee with coming up with recom- 
mendations as to how grain sanitation 
should be implemented, there were 
appointed three subcommittees cov- 
ering the three broad phases of the 
problem. These three subcommittees 
were: 

1. Rodent and bird contamination 
of grain (wheat)—Chairman, Dr. 
Harold Macy, dean, Institute of Agri- 
culture, University of Minnesota. 

2. Insect infestation — Chairman, 
Dr. R. C. Smith, head of entomology 
department, Kansas State College. 

3. Education and publicity—Chair- 
man, William H. Bowman, president, 
Acme-Evans Co. 

The second meeting of this commit- 
tee of 17, at which time these three 
subcommittees were expected to re- 
port, was held Nov. 17. Mr. Bowman's 
committee came up with a most effec- 
tive plan for the educational phase, 
and he is to be highly commended for 
his intelligent report, which in prin- 
ciple was adopted with the exception 
of one recommendation which called 
for immediate regulatory procedure. 
The other two committees asked for 
more time before submitting their 
recommendations. And now the third 
meeting is scheduled for Feb. 10-11. 

Your millers’ committee, together 
with Mr. Bowman, and with the fine 
assistance of federation officials, has, 
we feel, done everything possible to 
enlist the support of our program by 
the individual members of the 17-man 
study committee, its chairman, Dr. 
King, and various government offi- 
cials in the two federal agencies con- 
cerned—namely, the Departments of 
Agriculture and Health, Education 
and Welfare, which includes the Food 
and Drug Administration. Numerous 
trips have been made to Washington 
by individuals and also by special 
task committees, special assignments 
by individual members contacting Dr. 
Macy and Dr. Smith, a number of 
meetings with various individuals and 
groups representing the grain trade— 
all in the interest of furthering the 
objectives of our millers’ program— 
which have brought about certain 
definite support, but I am sorry to 
report the prospects of early com- 
plete ultimate success are none too 
bright at this time. 

All this as a very brief review of 
the present status of grain sanitation 
from the millers’ point of view—and 
now to the subject assigned: ‘“‘Where 
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Do We Go from Here?” 

Our program and our goals have 
not changed. Howard Files has called 
a meeting in Washington of our entire 
millers committee for Feb. 9, the day 
immediately preceding the next called 
meeting of the official study commit- 
tee. We intend to do everything pos- 
sible to eventually have included in 
Dr. King’s committee report specific 
recommendations, backed by at least 
a majority of his group, supporting 
the objectives of our program. 

We contend that definite minimum 
requirements of grain sanitation must 
be spelled out for rodent and/or bird 
and insect contamination for wheat 
to be used for human food. Such re- 
quirements must be recognized and 
defined in the federal grain standards. 
With regard to rodent and bird con- 
tamination, we still contend that such 
grading factors can and should be put 
into effect immediately. As for in- 
sects buried within the wheat berry, 
this should also be considered a grad- 
ing factor just as soon as practical 
means of detection are determined 
and agreed upon. 

We also insist upon practical and 
effective means of policing the stand- 
ards of wheat fit for human food—-in 
the final appraisal, the Food and 
Drug authorities are charged by law 
to do this job. However, a close and 
understanding cooperation between 
the Agriculture Department grain in- 
spectors and the Food and Drug in- 
spectors should be implemented as a 
most realistic approach to getting 
this job done. 

Any program that does not au- 
thorize regulatory procedure with 
power to seize and condemn for food 
purposes distinctly low quality wheat, 
and divert such wheat to non-food 
uses, is, we feel, one that will not 
accomplish our objectives. 

We also contend that an educa- 
tional program without definite eco- 
nomic as well as legal pressures and 
penalties will not accomplish the de- 
sired result. However, with such 
threats and penalties clearly defined, 
an educational program such as now 
recommended by Mr. Bowman's sub- 
committee will, we feel, bring about 
permanent and lasting benefits. Thus, 
we will continue to reiterate that the 
milling industry is committed to a 
program of striving to produce cleaner 
and more wholesome grain product 
foods—however, in the case of wheat 
especially we hold that everyone who 











CORPUS CHRISTI ELEVATOR—The new Corpus Christi (Texas) Public 
Elevator, a 2-million-bushel grain handling facility built by the Nueces County 
Navigation District, is now in operation. The elevator has 36 storage tanks 
which rise 132 ft. above the waters of the loca! port. Each tank holds 38,659 
bu., the balance of the capacity being provided by interstice bins. Facilities 
for cleaning and mixing and blending are part of the equipment. A railroad car 
dumper capable of unloading six cars an hour is in operation, as are two truck 
dumpers. The elevator has a dock for deep sea vessels and canal barges. The 
maximum loading rate is 125,000 bu. an hour the first hour, 75,000 bu. for the 
second and third hours and 50,000 bu. an hour thereafter. Clark Miller has 
been named general manager of the elevator. He was formerly with Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., at Fort Worth and prior to that was with the Commodity 


@redit Corp. 


produces, holds, stores or transports 
wheat must share this responsibility. 
We are sympathetic to all the com- 
plex difficulties involved, but we will 
not compromise our basic objectives 
as stated in our aforementioned 
policy. (To do otherwise would be to 
admit that we ‘as millers and wheat 
food processors, produce foods with 
a certain amount of rodent and in- 
sect “filth”—this we will not accept.) 

In conclusion, it is my own personal 
conviction that flour as today pro- 
duced in our modern mills never was 
so clean, so wholesome and nutritious. 
And, with the same microscopic tech- 
niques for testing used with all other 
foods, flour would rate very high in- 
deed. Much progress has been made, 
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but we can do better. However, the 
condition of our raw material, wheat, 
holds the major key to our continu- 
ing improvement. 


————SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE-——— 


FARM POPULATION SLIDES 

The proportion of people living on 
farms in the U.S. has declined rather 
steadily since 1910, the earliest date 
for which estimates of farm popula- 
tion are available, but the actual 
numbers have fluctuated up and down 
in response to war and economic in- 
fluences. Even the total numbers 
have trended downward in the long 
run, however, showing a _ reduction 
of 21% 
1910 and 1950. 


in the four decades between 





TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatar, Alabama 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 
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High 
Protein 
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We Operate 
Our Own 


Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 
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Advertisements in this department are 15¢ per word; minimum 
charge, $2.25. (Count six words for signature.) Add 20¢ per inser- 
tion for forwarding of replies if keyed to office of publication. Situa- 
tion Wanted advertisements will be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads 
$7 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 








DUTCIIESS, 6-POCKET DIVIDER, SERIAL 
. O36. right hand discharge, about 12 


old in good running condition 
\aking $4060. Contact: Normand Brothers, 
In Laval St., Manchester, N. H 


ONE 0. & HIGH SPEED MIXER, 5 BBL., 
water jacketed; one 1%-ton Ammonia 
sor and 40 H.P. motor; one B, P. 
Intermediate Proofer, 6 pockets, 164 tray; 
one 1 P Bread Cooler and Sorting Table, 
i) trays, 9 wide; one Standard Bread 
Wrapper, 13": one Day Moulder, 48” Con- 
eyor, converted to cross graining; ten 
i’ fFrough Troughs. This equipment can be 
nepected while in operation, All in first- 
cla condition. The Dayton Bread Co., 
013 So. Patterson Bivd,, Dayton 2, Ohio. 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. © Hegan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Compre 








MACHINERY 
v 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE | BAKERIES FOR SALE 
~~ TT v v oa ennmnromcenen 





BAKERY — WHOLESALE, RETAIL — 
gales $25,000 year; established 1938 by 
owner; complete modern equipment; 1950 
truck; low overhead; lease at $125 month; 
health compels sale Priced reasonable 
Apple Co., Brokers, Cleveland, Ohio. 





BAKERY WANTED 
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BAKERIES WANTED — WE HAVE BUY- 
ers for all types of bakeries. Mail us 
your listings or inquiries. Murray Bloom, 
26 Court 8St., Brooklyn, N . 


MACHINERY WANTED 


If You Need Good Used Mill Machin ry 
—We Have It. 
If You Have It to Sell—We Buy. 
Write Us Your Needs. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 




















HELP WANTED | 
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MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVE 
to sell our complete line of automatic 
defrost bakery freezers, Elliott-Willilams 





Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
CEREAL CHEMIST—Ph.D, OR EQUIVA- 
lent in research experience to take charge 


laboratory seetion concerned with re 
vwoarch and development of bakery prod- 
uct Will also supervise some control 
colivities. Some praetical baking experi- 
ence desirable. Company ts nationally 
known in the food industry, Please send 
complete resume and photo. Address 1495, 
rhe Northwestern Miller, Mineapolis 2, 
Minn 





WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY for in- 
experienced young college graduate to 
learn corn milling operation in modern 
corn mill in Midwest, Write letter giv- 
ine perticulars, Address 1509, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn 








CEREAL CHEMIST 

For research and development on auxil- 
iary products for baking, Excellent op- 
portunity for man possess initiative 
and imagination, Graduate pre- 
ferred. Experience in the baking fleld re- 
q tired. Location New York area. Sabmit 
detailed information on training and ex- 
perience. Salary expectancy appreciated, 
Nddress 1473, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn, 








BREAD SALES MAN 


You may now be employed as a 
bakery sales supervisor, or in a spe- 
cial bakery merchandising job, and 
ready to step inte something bigger. 
We need a man, preferably 28-35, 
with sound practical experience in 
bread selling. If you knew about 
bread production, that is good, too, 
This is an excellent opportunity to 
grow with new national-brand pro- 
gam, if you have what it takes, Lo- 
cate in university elty. Extensive 
travel. Give full experience, details 
and photo, if possible, Address 1505, 
The American Baker, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
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BAKERY ROUTE SHEETS, 35¢ PER 100. 
Leathered Ring Binders, $2.50 each. Mose 
Pearletone, P.O. Box 60, Bt. Louis, Mo. 











BROKERS WANTED 

Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in —_ principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 

Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 








Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





LEE CANTERBURY NAMED 
MEMPHIS EXCHANGE HEAD 


MEMPHIS—Lee Canterbury, man- 
ager of the Memphis branch of Car- 
gill, Inc., was elected president of 
the Memphis Merchants Exchange 
Jan. 9, succeeding Ed Jappe, presi- 
dent of Marianna Sales Co. 


Dixon Jordan, president, Standard 
Commission Co., was named vice 
president, and eight directors were 
named. They are W. E. Buxton, E. E. 
Buxton Co.; Fred C. Lovitt, L. B. 
Lovitt Co.; Grider Wiggs, an inde- 
pendent broker; C. W. Butler, Jr., 
Union Planters National Bank; W. R. 
Flippin, Buckeye Cotton Oil Co.; D. J. 
Guillory, Guillory Sales Co.; C. P. 
Reid, Marianna Sales Co.; and Mr. 
Jappe. 

Featured speaker at the luncheon 
climaxing the 72nd election of the 
exchange was Harry W. Ketchum, 
acting director of the office of dis- 
tribution, Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration, Department of 
Commerce, Washington. 





UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 


Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afioat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending Jan. 23 
1964, and Jan, 25, 1953, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted) 


Canadian 


-~American— --~in bond— 


Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan 
23, 25, 33, 25 
1954 1953 1954 1953 
Wheat ......330,768 243,171 1,173 2,264 
CORR cc ccscves 39,677 62,645 ‘ 
Oats wvcovces 16,889 22,090 4,874 5,529 
PEO. socaceeer 10,955 2,361 257 2,138 
Barley ...... 11,577 12,465 2,339 2,010 


Stocks of U.8. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Jan. 23, fig 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000's omitted): corn 
1,101 (2,068), bu.; barley, 63 (31) 
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CROP YEAR WHEAT EXPORTS 
OF 250 MILLION POSSIBLE 





Estimate Based on Completion of Sales to Japan, Korea; 
Aid Programs Figure Heavily in Ship- 
ments From U.S. 


WASHINGTON Midway in the 
crop year, U.S. exports of wheat and 
flour are nothing to brag about. In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement sales 
amount to approximately 70 million 
bushels through Jan. 26. Sales of 
wheat and flour under the non-IWA 
subsidy provisions of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture are about 
1.3 million, the largest part of which 
is flour. Other sales of wheat total 
approximately 45 million bushels, in- 
volving the already exported part of 
the Pakistan (607,000 long tons) and 
other gift aid programs to Jordan, 
Bolivia and Libya. 

This would amount to approxi- 
mately 115 million bushels of wheat 
and flour exported for seven months 
of the crop year. 

Running down the unfilled import 
balances of the member nations in 
the wheat pact and assigning to US. 
sources a generous share of these 
balances, it may optimistically be 
estimated that the U.S. will export 
under IWA an additional 100 million 
bushels of wheat plus another 12 
million bushels of wheat to Pakistan 
under the aid program. At this time 
USDA has about completed the first 
phase of the Pakistan aid program 
of 700,000 tons, and an additional 
quantity which may be available for 
Pakistan probably will be authorized. 

These estimates lay the basis for 
a probable export movement of 250 
million bushels of wheat and flour 
from the U.S. for the current crop 
year if all the most favorable pros- 
pects are attained and if certain oth- 
er export business is nailed down. 

This additional export business out- 
side the IWA would include substan- 
tial wheat tonnage to Japan and 
Korea, both of which would be pro- 
grams either wholly under the For- 
eign Operations Administration 
through use of Section 550 of the 
Mutual Security Act or, as in the 
case of Korea, by means of diversi- 
fied procurement. 

For Korea the best current esti- 
mate is that approximately 200,000 
tons of wheat and wheat flour will 
be needed from the U.S. Japan, which 
has undergone veritable revolution 
in its dietary habits, with wheat 
flour replacing rice as a staple in the 
national diet, is actively seeking at 
least 500,000 tons of wheat from the 
U.S. in addition to its wheat agree- 
ment quota balance. 

The problem in the case of Japan 
is one of financing but the Japanese 
government is thinking largely in 
terms of purchasing under provi- 
sions of MSA 550. 


Could Reach Mark 

If these sales can be achieved U.S. 
exports of wheat and wheat flour 
could hit the 250-million-bushel mark 
this year. 

It may be noticed that these fac- 
tors on the credit side of the export 
outlook fail to take into considera- 
tion any probable purchases from the 
U.S. by the U.K. Government officials 
expect that the U.K. will ultimately 
come into this market for wheat 
before spring. 

The foregoing prospects must be 
subject to some reasonable discount 
on the conservative side. It must be 
remembered that all of the export- 


ers face heavy surpluses while the 
importing nations as a rule have 
been in a relatively favorable supply 
situation. Competition for the mar- 
kets will ultimately determine the 
share of the probable trade from 
there on in to the end of the crop 
year. 

The USDA reported that during 
the period Jan. 20-26, inclusive, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed 
sales of 1,377,000 bu. wheat (includ- 
ing wheat and wheat flour in terms 
of wheat equivalent) under the IWA 
against the 1953-54 year quotas. 

The sales included 120,172 sacks 
flour (280,000 bu. in wheat equiva- 
lent) and 1,097,000 bu. wheat. Cumu- 
lative sales by the U.S. since the 
opening of quotas for the 1953-54 
year on June 30, 1953, total 69,383,- 
000 bu. (See table on page 57.) The 
importing countries principally in- 
volved were Mexico and the Neth- 
erlands. 

The USDA also reported that 
through Jan. 21 cumulative sales of 
CCC wheat for export as wheat or 
flour under the non-IWA export pro- 
gram announced Nov. 19, 1953, total 
1,378,999 bu. (504,563 bu. as wheat 
and 874,436 bu. as flour). Sales dur- 
ing the week ended Jan. 21 total 
84,628 bu (18,600 bu. as wheat and 
66.028 bu. as flour). 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


COLUMBUS FEED CLUB TO 
SEE HOCKEY FILMS FEB. 5 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — The Colum- 
bus Feed Club has scheduled its reg- 
ular monthly meeting for the eve- 
ning of Feb. 5 in the Sapphire Room 
of the Fort Hayes Hotel, Columbus. 
A cocktail period will precede din- 
ner, which is to be served at 7 p.m. 

Program chairman for the event 
is Robert L. Bumgerdner, Central 
Soya Co., Inc., Marion. Ott Heller, 
player-coach of the Marion Barons, 
hockey team, will discuss hockey and 
show films. 


DEATHS 


Richard L. Cochener, president of 
the C-G Grain Co., Topeka, Kansas, 
died Jan. 28. Details will be found on 
page 16. 

















C. Herbert Bell, retired flour and 
grain merchant, died Jan. 29 in Phila- 
delphia. Details will be found on page 
12. 


The death of Louis G. Gottschick, 
86, veteran Kansas milling industry 
figure, occurred Jan. 25. Details will 
be found on page 11. 


C. G. Kirk, owner of Kirk’s Bak- 
ery, Joliet, Ill., died Jan. 25. He was a 
member of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago. 


Robert Waldie, supervisor of the 
southwest district, U.S. Warehouse 
Act Administration, with headquar- 
ters in Wichita, died Jan. 20 as a 
result of a heart attack. He was as- 
sociated with the agency since 1924. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS-—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 








= ‘THERE is no easier, less troublesome, way 
cal of getting the best bargainin flour than a 
simple purchase of an I-H brand. I-H flours 
give the baker the true economy that comes 

from greater bread production efficiency and 
wa ee aan minimum shop trouble. That means the 
most economical cost per finished unit. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stet KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D.243L.D. 27 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 
of uniform baking quality required for 
America’s Leading Loaves. 
Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS will help you maintain 
quality leadership. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
Company 


DIVISION OF 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


















No mill in the country has a better 
opportunity to select just the kind of 
wheat it needs for grinding. For 
PAGE MILLS can draw wheat with- 
out penalty from four major hard 
winter wheat states. Every sack of 
s ' PAGE flours proves how well we 
. Pane. employ this advantage. 
Sige 


‘d¢ 
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THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, Inc. 
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Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 
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IS KING 


POLAR BEAR invites quality comparison 
... ho flour can do a better job in a mod- 
ern bakery. And POLAR BEAR invites 
price comparison, too, . . . not on the basis 
of cheapness but on bread making value for 


the bakers’ dollar. 


a, min Di Ralph C. Sowden 
-——- | y President 





























RA MILLING GOM PANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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an outstanding symbol... 


.-. Of outstanding service 


THE NORTHWESTERN 








For the past 80 years... 


. .» The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its unrivalled 
program of services to advertisers. 
Developed and maintained to offer 
advertisers valuable tools in the 
operation of their businesses, this 
traditional service program is being 
improved and expanded, increas- 
ing its value to advertisers and to 
the industries with which they are 
associated. 





The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 


news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet adver- 
tisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 





the Related Fields of 


ve muse emusune ©.) GThp- North mestern-Ailler 





Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 
Tue NorTHwesTerN Minter «+ Freevsrurrs 
Tue American Baker ¢ Mititnc Propucrion 














118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MiNN. 


Miller KANSAS CITY 
TORONTO 
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from golden waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 
step in the milling process. emphasis is on quality. 






AERATED 
That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 
produce higher quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS S Pv MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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high altitude spring wheat— plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. resis cis, s. ost. 








“OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 


ROGIER’ " BLODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades--From Darkest Dark to the Whitest,White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** ou. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








A vivacious young Texan shocked 
her Boston-reared beau by drawing 
on her gloves as they started down 
the street on their first date. 


“Where I come from,” chided the 
young man, “people would as soon 
see a woman put on her stockings in 
public as her gloves.” 

“Where I come from,” retorted the 
young lady, “they'd rather.” 


¢?¢ 

She: “How about giving me a dia- 
mond bracelet?” 

He: ‘My dear, extenuating circum- 
stances perforce me to preclude you 
from such a bauble of extravagance.” 

She: “I don't get it.” 

He: “That's just what I said.” 

¢$¢ ¢@ 

A young couple who had just mar- 
ried, received many wedding gifts 
after moving into their new suburban 
home, One morning they received two 
theater tickets with a note which 
read, “Guess who sent these?” They 
didn’t bother to guess, but went to 
town and used the tickets. Arriving 
home late after the show they found 
their home had been burglarized and 
everything of value carried away. On 
the dining table they found this note: 
“Now you know.” 


¢$¢¢ 
First actress: “I wonder if my pub- 
lic will still appreciate me when I’m 
old and feeble.” 
Second same: “Why, of course they 


do!” 
¢¢ ¢ 


During the meeting of the Consti- 
tutional Convention in Philadelphia, 
one of the members moved ‘“‘that the 
standing army be restricted to 5,000 
men at any one time.” George Wash- 
ington, being the chairman, could not 
vote, but he turned to another mem- 
ber and whispered: “Amend the mo- 
tion to provide that no foreign enemy 
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shall invade the United States at any 
time with more than 3,000 troops.” 


eo ¢ 

A Scotsman advertised in the local 
paper for a wife, stating that the 
woman he would marry would have 
to own a tractor. 

In time the answers to his adver- 
tisement came in and, selecting one, 
he sat down and wrote to the sender 
a little note that ran as follows: 
“Dear Lady: I believe you are the 
woman for me, but before I commit 
myself I should like you to send along 
a photo of your tractor.” 


e$¢ ¢ 
Woman who has almost demolished 
her car’s front end, to garageman: 
“My husband is so unreasonable. 
Could you bill it as mending a tire, 
or something?” 


ee ¢ 

Gob: “My wife’s an angel in three 
ways.” 

Pal: “How’s that?” 

Gob: “Well, first, she’s always up 
in the air; second, she’s always harp- 
ing; third, she never has an earthly 
thing to wear.” 

¢¢ ¢ 

“Is Bob a confirmed bachelor?” 

“He is now. He sent his picture to 
a Lonely Hearts club and they sent 
it back with a note saying: ‘We're not 
that lonely.’ ” 

¢$?¢ ¢ 

My friend is feeling very badly. He 
is worrying because he has lost 110 
pounds. She was a blonde. 


———“BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH PRODUCTION 
CLUB DISCUSSES STARCH 


PITTSBURGH—The Greater Pitts- 
burgh Production Men's Club held its 
January dinner meeting at McCann's 
Restaurant with John Guay, Drake 
Baking Co., the club president, in 
charge. Mr. Guay introduced Emil 
Snyder, Nickles Bakery, Martins 
Ferry, Ohio, and Albert Bowen, God- 
dard Bakery, Chester, W. Va., as new 
club members. 

“The Use of Corn Products in 
Bakery Foods,” was the topic of the 
speaker, T. J. Otterbacher, technical 
service department, Corn Products 
Refining Co. William Ellenberger, 
Wilson & Co., the program chairman, 
introduced Mr. Otterbacher. 

The history of starches was out- 
lined by the speaker and a question 
and answer period followed. 








Qavwn 


Brilliant multi-color printing of your 
brands on Hammond Multi-Walls . . . 
combined with the uniform high 
quality of papers and materials used 
in their production, provide you with 
shipping containers second to none. 
Manufactured to exacting standards 
every step of the way, Hammond Multi- 
Walls are attractive and strong for 
safe, economical delivery of your 
products. Consult your Hammond 
man today. 


For Multi-Wall bags, “make it a habit 
to depend on Hammond.”’ 


PASTED 


SEWN 
VALVE TYPE VALVE TYPE 
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SEWN BOTTOM 


Tammond 


| *\fulti\Walls 


HAMMOND BAG 


& PAPER COMPANY 
General Offices: Wellsburg, W. Va. 
Plants in Wellsburg, W. Va.; Pine Bluff, Ark, 


and Charlotte, N. C. 
Representatives in the follewing cities: 


CHICAGO, ILL. + BLUEFIELD, VA. - ST. LOUIS, 
MO. + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. - 
WASHINGTON, D.C. - 


LIGONIER, PA. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AKRON, OHIO + KANSAS CITY, MO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS ° BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
OPEN MOUTH OPEN MOUTH 


PASTED BOTTOM 
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USP Portable Proof Box 














USP Dough Trough 
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FOR BAKERS 
WHO WANT 
THE BEST 











USP Rack 


USP Tip-Proof Bowl Rack 








Check all makes of equipment for design, 
materials and workmanship. You'll agree 


—it's USP—the best your money can buy. 


Whether you need one of the many styles 
and sizes of famous USP dough troughs 
or merely a tip-proof bowl rack, you'll 


USP Portable Bench Sifter find it saves you money every time you use 











it. For all USP equipment is the result of 
cooperative effort in working out problems 
for bakers. This experience is your assur- 
ance of help when you need it for meet. 
ing tight schedules . . . help from bakery 


equipment that is superbly “right” for you. 


We'll be glad to send you our catalog 





USP Ingredient Bin and the name of your nearest distributor 
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BAKERY EQUIPMENT 


UNION STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Albion, Michigan 


USP All-Steel Truck 

















GRAIN SERVICE” 
where 
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CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable pro- 
gram of services to its advertisers, including 
bulletin and list services. Are you taking ad- 
vantage of this service program? 


@ Ask for more details . . . 





Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Mansas City, Mo. 
































on schedule 





M odern transportation — whether by land, sea or air — is respected 
because of its dependable, safe, on-schedule operations. 

The flour treatment equipment and processes used in your mill should 
also give time-table performance. 

That's why the N-A Flour Service Division provides maturing, enrich- 
ing and color improvement through a complete, single-responsibility flour 
treatment service backed by an experienced, integrated organization. 

There are materials and equipment which have been proven over the 
years—laboratories to work with you and your consultants in tailoring 
these products to your individual needs—and a field service staff which 
makes regular inspections to help you with preventive maintenance and 


is always on call for emergencies. 
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BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


REPRESENTATIVES in PRINCEPAL ciries 


“Dyox,” “Novadelox’’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








DYOX 

for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 
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You'll feel much better 
after “losing” blood this way! 


You can well be proud after you “lose” blood to the Red 
Cross. Because you will have made a real contribution to 


your country’s welfare. 


Blood collected by the Red Cross goes to thousands of hos- 
pitalized servicemen. It helps sick and injured civilians all 
over the country. And it’s used to build up a national reserve 
of blood to meet emergencies caused by fires, floods, ex- 


plosions and enemy attacks. 


Giving blood takes just a short time. It’s painless and easy. 
By contribution to the National Blood Program you'll be 
doing your part to meet national needs—civilian and mili- 
tary, current and reserve. So call your local Red Cross 


chapter now for an appointment. You'll be glad you did! 


GIVE BLOOD—GIVE IT AGAIN AND AGAIN 





